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brown, yellow and white worken joining together to battle 
for their class. 

Let us not> however, be swayed with a false sentiment that 
will lead us to exalt May Day while forgetting the thing it 
symbolizes. May Day is nothing— International solidarity of 
labor is everything. This, too, not on one day, but on every 
day in the year. 

We must strive, therefore, to bring labor closer together so 
that our allied forces may overthrow the damnable wage system 
and rear in its place an Industrial Republic where classes will 
be unknown and joy will be the mainspring of human activity. 
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Entarad at second-class mattar, May 21, 1010, at tha Poatofflca at 
8pokar»e, Waah* undar tha Act of March 3, 1879. 



To live, or not to live, that is the question 1 Whether 'tis 
better in the end to serve our masters, or by opposing, cut the 
gordian knot which binds the slave with the oppressor.' To 
act — to die I perhaps, and in that death to ever live for glori- 
ous liberty I Throw down the gauntlet to the common foe, and 
leave the cowardice to tyranny. Freedom is life, and life is 
food and olothes and love and harmony.— Harriet T. Churchill. 



Here's hoping the spirit of May First may last. 



May Day is not a day of rest. It is a day of revolt. 



The broader are your views the more restricted is your view 
liable to be. All liberators have been jail-birds. 



Although bankers may deny it, there are thousands of para- 
sites without principle who are drawing interest 



SOME L W. W. PRINCIPLES 

Here are a few things about the I. W. W. that may be of 
interest to those who are just learning of the organization; 

The I. W. W. accepts only actual wage workers to member- 
ship. No wage workers are barred, with the exception of those 
who are serving as detectives, police, soldiers, militiamen and 
the like. They are not wanted nor allowed. The negro and 
the asiatic are eligible to membership without restriction. All 

who toil, be they young or old, male or female, skilled or : claions taken by the German congress held In 
unskilled, born here or abroad, are welcomed in the ranks of Magdeburg in Mai. 1912. The Dutch proposals 
♦li* n»»« m<* tt«;„« *r« the moat suitable aa they allow enough 

the One Big Union. I time for preparation. After ample considers- 

The initiation fee is light, never running over $5.00, and Uon we have com6 t0 the conclusion that th« 
generally amounting to but $1.00. The dues are never over Dutch proposal is the best, and we have written 



TRANSLATED NEWS 




INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF THE 
8YNQICAL18T MOVEMENT 



Hew the Different Countriee View the Proposed 
International Syndicalist Congress. 
Germany 

The appeal of the English and Dutch com- 
rades for the convocation of a congress of revo- 
lutionary unions of all countries has been re- 
ceived with real joy at Berlin and in all those 
parts of Germany where free unions exist 
(Frele Vereinigung Deutscher Gerwarksehaf- 
ten). This appeal promises to realise the de- 



$1.00 per month and in nearly all locals are 50 cents. Assess- 
ments are few and cannot exceed a specified number of set 
amounts each year. Assessments must be sanctioned by refer- 
endum vote of the entire membership involved. 

When once an initiation fee has been paid there can be no 
other amount collected on that score. A membership card is 
transferable to any line of industry. The I. W. W. does not 
ask whether one can pass an examination as to skill, but in- 
quires only aa to whether the applicant is at work (or an 
employer. 

The I. W. W. fights the craft idea of organization, well 
knowing that such methods lead to jurisdictional quarrels and 
to disunity. The I. \V. W. allows none of its membership to 
scab upon striking craftsmen and it fights in company with the 
craft unionists when the battle is on against any section of 
the employing class. 

The state, with its whole machinery of repression, is also 
fought by the I. \V. W. The workers can make no gains 
through legal channels, nor can freedom be bequeathed to them 
by a superior class. Toward existing government the I. W. 
W. is openly hostile: 
The purpose of the I. "W. W. is to fight today for more and 



to the secretary of the preparatory committee, 
Van Erkel, In Amsterdam, to let him know 
that we think that the congress cannot be held 
before the end of September, and that Holland 
seems to be the most suitable country for the 
purpose. At the earn* time we addressed our- 
selves to the English comrades to give up the 
idea of a oongreaa at WhlUun and to work 
for our propoaal. With the aame request we 
address ourielvea to the revolutionary unions 
of other countries, convinced that this will be 
the best solution. 

As programme we suggest tha following 
points: 1, Theory and tactics of revolutionary 
syndicalism; 2, Syndicalism and war; S, Crea- 
tion of an International Secretariat Aa to the 
first point it seems necessary to ui that the 
congress should elaborate a clear basis (decla- 
ration of principle*) which unequivocally sets 
out the aim of the revolutionary syndicalists 
and the ways to attain It By the second point 
we hope to arrive at a resolution declaring 
what action syndicalist organization consider 
advisable In order to atop ware which destroy 
civilization and massacre people. Point 3, the 
creation of a revolutionary international organ- 
isation of unions besides the reformist Inter- 
national already existing, seems a necessity if 



in opposition In the reformist IuteruaUoj^u 
Secretariat will continue to work fw th* reiii- 
xaiion of real labor congresses with all t'uc*e 
who are of this opinion. But doe* MonaUe 
think that this excludes for the C. O. T. the 
possibility to take part in an later-national 
syndicalist congress t But what about the 
autonomy of national organisation aifllUted 
to the Berlin International Secretariat? Have 
they sot the right to work besides fer their 
omn ideas? This Is all the more true as we 
ahall succeed more easily to oblige tho con- 
servative unions to drop their political socialist 
leaders by direct action from our part than by 
opposing them In the small conferences of sec- 
retaries of national centres. 



The I. W. W. accepts, concessions as its due, but has conquest 
for its final aim. The capitalists know it, too. 



The workers are still paying profits to idlers for the privi- 
lege ^of earning their own wages. But not so willingly as of 
yore. 



One clergyman remarks that class divisions will always exist 
as there is not 1 enough lobster for all. Tut, tut, parson, you 
fellows sometimes forget yourselves I 



The tools . of production arc not in Washington, D. C. ; they 
are where we work. The kind of tools to be found in legislative 
halls are utterly unfit for use by the producers of wealth. 



Craft unionism arose with the system of small scale skilled 
production. It has made no impression^ on large industrial con- 
cerns. Today skill is getting to be a drug on the market and 
trustification of industry is taking place. The crafts must go 
and in their place rise the industrial union. 



better food, clothing and shelter, and in so doing develop its 

power to gain still other concessions. The object is to seize | we want to uphold our syndicalist principles 
more and more industrial control until finally the employers »nd tactica and work for their •P™***** 
are powerflcss. By using the economic might, it develops 
through organization, the I. W. W. strives to overthrow the 
present system of production and exchange. The industrial 
union then will form the framework of a new social order and 
all social activities will be handled through the union. With 
Capitalism overthrown all who are physically able must be 
producers and the union then embraces the whole of society. 
Class lines will disappear and instead of present wage slavery 
we shall have an Industrial Democracy. 



THE CIVIC FEDERATION MEETS 
Several leading thinkers delivered papers on 
the subject, "Why Laboring Men Should Be 
Capitalists and Vice Versa. 1 * 

The Reverend Silas Trimmer was la the 
chair and, in a few opening remarks, said: 
"Labor cannot get along* without capital and 
capital cannot get along without labor. Mani- 
festly, therefore, they cannot get along without 
each other. This makes it of the greatest im- 
portance that capital should ask nothing that 
labor doesn't want to grant and of no less 
Importance that labor should ask nothing that 
capital doesn't want to grant" 

Mr. H. Fudgeby Chinner made a number of 
telling points, Among other things he said: 
"When unions are properly organised and can 
be made to see that the more wares the? get 
the' less they receive, then employers are 
Justified in welcoming them with open arm 8. 
If, however, labor unions forget the spiritual 
side and use their power for such sordid pur- 
poses as raising wages, shortening hours and 
Improving working ♦conditions, then, of course. 
I cannot too highly denounce thorn as Inimical 
not only to their employers, but to the countiy 
at large." 

Mr. Samuel Pompous, the well-known labor 
leader, waa equally emphatic. He aaid: "What 
I am trying to do la to find a common ground 
on which labor and capital can stand and be 
happy. As soon as I find it I expect labor and 
capital to gather together upon that common 
grouud, aa we more enlightened ones are doing 
now, and indulge In such a feast of love and 
good will as has not been known since the 
Bacchic revels of ancient Greece. I hold that 
labor and capital really love each, other, but 
the trouble la that they have not yet found it 
out. When they do find it out, nothing can 
prevent the one from emptying its resources 
into the coffers of the other."— Life. 



We hope that our proposals will help to in- 
spire our comrades to work to the best of their 
ability for the success of our congress. Perhaps 
It would be useful to say a few words on the 
subject of the representation from foreign 
countries. Though It would be not advisable 
that the centres of each country should be 
represented only, generally speaking it would 
bo best not to have too numerous delegates as 
the more persons are present the more difficult 
It will be to arrive at unanimous decisions 



i when discussing important questions. Besides 

the difficulty of many languages must not be 
DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION l forgotten. For this reason we think that all 

On the surface it does appear that the I. \V. W. is a purely attention must be given to the question of 
destructive force. The added fact that our greatest publicity "presentation, and the presence of delegate. 

• , , ., . , . , i of provincial centres Is more advisable than 

is gained through strikes, free speech fights and open con- j tnoJJC of 8Cparate unlont ai professional que* 

flicta against established authority, gives the idea a firmer tions naturally will not be dealt with on our 
hold in the public mind. Yet, in spite of this, the I. W. W. j congress. 

We, members of the Central Committee of the 
German free unions (Geschaftskommission der 
Vereinigung eutscher Gewerkschaften), Intend 
to send and submit to all our organizations the 
above mentioned proposals requesting them to 
discuss, modify or enlarge them according to 
their opinion.— Friu Kater, Berlin, April C. 



LOOKA-HERE, LUMBERJACKS 1 

Don't you forget that on May 19, 1913, the greatest conven- 
tion in the history of the lumber industry will be held at Alex- 
andria, La., in the hall of the Southern District of the National 
Industrial Union of Forest and Lumber Workers of the I. 
W. W. 

Speakers of international reputation will address the conven- 
tion. Delegates from the Northwest will be present to aid in 
the deliberations. 

Some quick work will allow delegates to be sent from even 
the smallest locals. Wake up, lumberjacks, for here is one con- 
vention that will be feared by Weyerhaeuser, Long, Kirby and 
other lumber thieves of the Sawdust ring. Be there ! 



MAY DAY 

May Day is come once more. Nature is breaking the fetters 
of winter, forcing the sap upward in the trees, calling the 
feathered songsters from their winter homes, and in the bud- 
ding spring is giving promise of a bright summer and a bounti- 
ful harvest to follow the bleak and barren winter ; while among 
the workers the growing spirit of solidarity is bringing joy 
to million*, giving them new hopes and aspirations, replacing 
patriotism with fraternity, nationalism with internationalism, 
division with unity, and preparing them for a harvest of indus- 
trial freedom to follow their siege of economic travail. A new 
social system is being born and each recurring May Day marks 
a period in its gestation. The labor pains of the past year set 
this out as the most prophetic May Day of all. 

The world wide revolt of the slaves of mine and mill and 
factory and field is a sign of the times. Well may the inter- 
national master class tremble before the rising international 
proletarian clan, for when the myriads of toilers stir all society 
riiust move. Now that the workers are creating a Social Will 
there is nothing that can withstand them in their building of a 
new social order. 

May Day is the International Labor Day, as distinguished 
from the Labor Day that has been set and scaled with the legal 
approval of America's employing class. It is on this day that 
the toilers of the' world clasp hands in class friendship and 
swear to fight their common foe until the victory is own. 

While the struggles of the past have been well nigh heart- 
breaking, we are cheered when we see racial and national 
hatred disappearing from tha workers' minds and the black, 



has a greater positive than negative power, is more construe- \ 
tive than destructive. 

The I. W. W. is frankly the enemy of the employing class.; 
As this class moulds the existing ideas of morals, religion, pat- 
riotism, politics and, in fact, all institutions, the I. W. W. is 
immoral, irreligious, anti-patriotic, non-political and in opposi- 
tion to all institutions of capitalism. 

We battle against the existing moral code and in so doing 
we arc creating working class morals. 

We tear down the "meek and humble" slave religion 
taught by our enemies and encourage the idea that "An injury 
to one is an injury to all." 

We mock at the false patriotism that exalts an incompetent 
bureaucracy within artificial boundaries and for it substitute 
an internationalism embracing every wage worker on the face 
of the earth. 

We refuse to play the legal game of politics, knowing that 
power rests on control at the point of production. We strive 
for that necessary control. 

We fight all institutions of capitalism in just the measure 
that they are used to try to prevent our development of eco- 
nomic force, and in fighting we develop new ideas and ideals. 

Hut aside from that the I. W. W. is the greatest constructive 
force of present society. 

Construction can take place only on the industrial field; the 
political field is only for the carrying on of property disputes. 
The industrial union build* for industrial control with every 
move it makes and thereby prepares itself as the producing 
agency of future society. This is not true of any other organ- 
ization. 

Forced down to facts the political socialist has to admit that 
in the event of their victory the industries would have to be 
managed by other than political methods. Kven with a politi- 
cal machine attempting to manage industry, the real power 
would always rest with the toilers in each industry. If the toil- 
ers decided to strike, then whatf The politically managed 
society would fail. It could do nothing else. But through an 
industrial union, whose component departments had full charge 
of the work of which their members alone had knowledge, there 
would be no basis for a strike. The workers would not strike 
against themselves. 

So in all actions that tear down capitalism the industrial 
union is being strengthened and it alone is the constructive 
force in society today. 

The I. W. W. knows what it is about and even though a com 
paratively new movement it has a clearer conception of what 
constitutes a constructive program than it found in any other 
organiiation at this time. 



England 

It seems that the revolutionary unions will 
come to an understanding concerning the In 
ternational congress mote easily and promptly 
than could be expected. In the last number 
of the "Syndicalist" the English comrades state 
that they have put off the congress till the 
autumn In conaequence of the observations and 
letters received from all sides. 8o what con- 
cerns the time the English comrades agree 
with the Dutch. But the English evidently 
want the first congress to be held In London. 
They even have fixed already on a hall, and 
they give In their paper a reproduction of 
Holborn Town hall situated In the centre of 
London. In this hall they propose to hold the 
congress from September 27 to October t. We 
hope that a general understanding may be Ar- 
rived at and that all comrades will set to work 
at once. 

• • • • 

France 

'La Vie Ouvriere'* givea> an answer to our 
remarks on an international congress, and we 
note two points in this answer. 

Monatte insists that the Dutch appeal refers 
to the creation of a second International Secre- 
tariat. "What is this 'international union* to 
be if not a second International secretariat? 
Why play with words? By all means let us be 
clear, but let us state the facts and not guets 
what the congress Is going to do. The above 
named German proposals speak for themselves. 
And It can be stated quite plainly that the 
Dutch appeal is made by the Dutch orgaciza- 
tlona who had no mandate to invite the foreign 
organisations to the creation of an international 
secretariat. They simply were told to ask the 
loreign comrades If they were favorablo to the 
idea of holding an international syndicalist 
congress, and which country would be the most 
suitable In that case." 

The second point in the answer of Monatte 
is regarding tactics. He asks: "Would the 
holding of an international syndicalist congress 
mean the dropping of the attempts of the 
French C. O. T. to transform the international 
conference of secretaries of national centres 
Into real international labor centres?*' 

It Is evident, we think, that this Is not the 
case. Surely the C. O. T., the only organisation 



MASTER8 AND SLAVES 

(8cott Nearing in March Everybody's 
Magazine.) 

Was Industry made for Man or was Man 
made for Industry? 

if Man was made for Industry, then it is just 
that Industry should be the Maater and Man 
the slave. It Is Just that five hundred thou- 
sand men and women should bo killed and 
injured annually while they minister to the 
industrial deity; it Is fair that women toil long 
hours for a pittance; it Is right that humanity 
writhe in agony under the goad of the Indus- 
trial taskmaster. 

If, on the other hand, Industry waa made for 
Man, then It is just that Man ahould be the 
Maater and Industry the Slave. It is fair that 
any calling which crushes men's bodies, de- 
stroys the souls of women and little children, 
or takea a toll of life and Joy greater than Its 
contribution to the happiness of the commun- 
ity, should be reformed or abolished. 

Two thousand years ago Jesus rebuked the 
Pharisees and Justified His disciples— who had 
picked corn on the Sabbath day — in these 
words: "The Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath." The world listens 
for the modern prophet who shall proclaim: 
"Industry waa made for Man, and not Man for 
Industry." 



M We cannot traffic In eur principles, we can 
make no compromise, no agreement with the 
ruling eystem. We must break with the ruling 
system and fight It to a finish."— Llebknecht. 



PREAMBLE OF THE I. W. W. 

The working olaes and the employing class 
have nothing In common. There ©an be no 
peaoe eo long aa hunger and want are found 
among millions of working people* and the 
few, who make up the employing cJaaa, have 
all the good thlnge of life. 

Between these two classes a struggle must 
go en until the workers of the world organize 
as a class, take possession of the earth and the 
machinery of production and abolish the wage 
system. 

We find that the centering of the manage- 
ment of Industriee Into fewer and fewer hands 
makes the trade unions unable to oope with 
the ever-growing power of the employing class. 
The trade unions foster a state of affaire which 
allows one set ef workers to be pitted against 
another act of workers in the same industry, 
thereby helping defeat one another In wags 
wars. Moreover the trade unlena aid the em- 
ploying class to mislead the workers Into the 
belief that the working class has Interests In 
common with their employers. 

Their conditions can be changed and the in- 
terest of the working cjaas upheld only by an 
organisation formed in such a way that all Its 
members In any one Industry, or in all Indus* 
If necessary, cease work whenever a 
strike or lockout is on In any department 
thereof, thua making an Injury to one an In* 
jury te all. 

Instead of the conservative motto, "A fair 
day'a wagea for a fair day'a work," we must In- 
scribe on our banner the revolutionary watch- 
word, "Abolition of the wage system." 

It la the historic missivn ef the working class 
to do away with capitalism. The army of pro- 
duction must be organized, not only for the 
everyday atruggle with capitalists, but alao to 
carry on production when capitalism shall have 
been overthrown. By organising Industrially 
we are forming the structure ef the new ee» 
eltty within the shell ef the eld. 
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Murmurs of Merry- 
ville Murderbund 

Rosepine, La., April 15, 1913. 
So Insistent has been the calls on our (?) 
noble Governor L. B. Hall, to compel Sheriff 
Qua. Martin of Beauregard Parish to cease 
allowing kit plug ugly sclssorbill deputies to 
play the part of company thugs that a special 
extra session of the honorable District Court 
has beea caJled to sit at DeRldder. and com- 
pany tools and gunmen are to be tried (?) for 
beating up and maiming union men during the 
past two months, at Merryvllle and 8inger, La. 
Of course there will be feather fines—not to 
tfay downy enes — Imposed on these useful mem- 
bers of capitalistic society, and thus will the 
law be vindicated and the district attorney, 
sheriff and governor can point with pride to 
their administrations, and tell Mr. Block how, 
even in the face of powerful opposition, they 
arrested, vigorously prosecuted and fined these 
brutes, who beat up the horny handed sons of 
the woods and mills. And of course Mr. Block 
will amble up and drop his ballot in the box 
for his enemies, still hugging the fond delusion 
that polities will help to free him from his 
chains. 

Many ef the familiar booze-faced Individuals 
that were so noticeable around the commisaary 
and company office at Merryvllle, during the 
strike and who were Johnny on the spot when 
any thuggiag was to be done, are missing. 
Gone they are. the way of the scab! The 
Santa Fe Company and Sclssorbill Citizens 
licague thought It best to get rid of these fel- 
lows, who knew too much and who no doubt 
grew ckeaty and practiced sabotago on their 
benefactors. Suits might be instituted by those 
union men and agitators who were beaten and 
deported without a trial, and it might come 
down to a ease of being blackmailed by these 
star performers or the truth being told. So. I 
tepcat, they have been given their conge, and 
are now feeking pastures new and field** green 
in which to ply their dirty trade. The manner 
of their going should bo a lesson to all scabs, 
who imagine that they will got a medal and 
lifetime sinecure for turning traitor to their 
class and doing dirty work for the Boss, when 
the workers "have him on the hip." 

Geo. Wilson. Engineer Mitchell, Shipping 
Clerk Mitchell. (Hro.) Gunman and Checker 
Waldrow, Superintendent Bud Zacharte. Saw 
Mill Foremnn— theso are the scabby gunmen 
who have ;hit the grit. New men (?) have 
taken their placets, and their chief, who re- 
mained always in the background, and is there- 
lore blameless, has been made Superintend- 
ent Jim Kstes— of Grabow and Merryvllle fume. 
A dyed la the- wool typical Southern Sclssorbill 
— the worst ever. 

The American Lumber Company is still hav- 
ing oodles of trouble with green "nigger" scabs 
(the negroes are all union men) and the logs 
brought in are a new kind. 

To the casual observer or even the eagle 
eye of the experienced woodsman, they look 
Just like any other Innocent pine logs, but looks 
have ever been deceiving and these logs under 
their placid exterior hide some of the damdest 
•knots" that ever busted a big fine costly 
bund saw. The writer Is Informed that quite 
h number of said saws have bucked these knot- 
ty problems much to the chagrin of the Boss. 
whoj»e pocketbook looks apoplectic, from iu 
continued lamentations, not to say downright 
agonising yells of pain. 

Keep it up. logs! May all of you possess 
the same hard tumors! Not that we have 
aught against those shiny bands of steel with 
teeth, whose heart gets broken by your hard- 
ness, but it is the vitals of Mr. Pocketbook 
that we are after, and your help is highly ac- 
ceptable. 

Fellow workers, wago up! Don't you seo how 
your class Is being brutally beaten and shot 
all over the country? Little Falls, Akron. Au- 
burn, Merryvllle and In the coal fields of West 
Virginia. Get wise! Join the I. W. W., the 
only real labor union In the United States, 
whose slogan is the World for the Workers ] 
Don't the walls of poor little starved children 
and cries of toil and nerve racked mothers 
touch your very soul? Nor the groans of your 
bleeding fellow workers? For your sakes, and 
the women and children of your class, go to 
the nearest Local Secretary of the 1. W. W. 
and get a Red book with a stamp In It, and 
then rash out and get on the firing line. Sub- 
scribe to this tine paper and Solidarity and the 
young giant of the workers. The Lumber Jack. 
Get 'era all for $2.25, read em and then pass 
'em oa. 

Be a man, a real union man, an I. W. W. 

PtilNtiAS EASTMAN. 




(By James P. Thompson) 
When the labor market is overstocked the 
bosses are very Independent Not needing us 
all, they simply pick us over. With age limits 
and weight limits to guide them, they select 
from among us the ones they think will suit 
them best; then they give us a trial and if we 
don't work to suit them, they fire us and hire 
somebody else. Conditions may be so vile that 
our health is being ruined and yet if we kick 
about it, the boss will say: "Well, if you 
don't like it, you can get out. We can get all 
the workers we want" 

This is the condition all over the world to- 
day. We have over- work on the one hand, and 
no work at all on the other. Little children by 
the millions are being literally worked to death, 
while strong men and women tramp the streets 
looking in vain for wock. 

This competition in the labor market causes 
us to work cheap. The jobs go to the man 
with the most hungry family. When we work 
cheap we are compelled to economize in order 
to get along on our cheap wages and when we 
do this we lower our standard of living. This 
grinding down process has been going on so 
long already that today millions of our class 
are not getting wages enough to keep them in 
normal condition. Which means that they are 
dying by inches; fading away before our very 
eyes. 

Although labor can produce more wealth to- 
day, in less time, than it ever could in the 
history of the world, yet the fact remains that 
millions of our class, over-worked and under- 
fed, are slaving their lives away; going down 




Necessary labor 40 hours. 

10 hour day.. 

Jobs for 4 workers. 

4 times 10 is 40. 

One unemployed 



to the grave without ever having really lived at 
alL 

This condition is getting worse. Every im- 
proved method of production makes It possible 
to get a certain amount of work done with less 
workers. The number of unemployed is in- 
creasing all the time. 

Ail this just suits the capitalist class because 
their aim Is to force down wages and boost up 
profits. 

The interest of our class is just the opposite. 

We should aim to reduce the number of un- 
employed and boost up wages until such time 
as we are able to abolish the wage system 
altogether. 

Problem of the Unemployed and the Answer 

A certain amount of labor is necessary to do 
the work of the world, and the reason we have 
an unemployed army Is because one part of 
our class does all the work, and there is noth- 
ing left for the others to do. 

For example, let the four fingers and thumb 
on your hand represent five workers. Now 
suppose we have' forty hours labor to be per- 
formed and we have the ten hour day, will 
there be jobs enough for all five workers? 

No, there would be jobs for only four, be- 
cause 4 times 10 Is 40. But since 6 times 8 Is 
also 40, it is plain to see that If each worker 
would only work eight hours Instead of ten, 
there would be jobs for all five. 

If four workers, by shortening the working 
day from 10 to 8 hours, furnish a job to one 
worker from the ranks of the unemployed, then 
four million workers, by shortening the working 
day from 10 to 8 hours, would furnish jobs to 
one million from the ranks of the unemployed. 

The effect on the unemployed of shortening 
the working day Is even more far-reaching than 
the above illustration shows. If, for instance, 
one hundred men are working with shovels and 
they create a condition where, in order to get 
the work done, the bois would be compelled 
to hire 25 more workers, it would also require 
25 more shovels. 

More weavers In a mill would mean more 
looms. More looms, more spindles, and so on 
down the line. All this would mean more 
work for the metal and machinery workers, etc. 

If we shorten the working day, the unem- 
ployed will dwindle down, competition in the 
labor market will become less, then those who 
are working will be more independent. If they 
lose one job, it will be easier to get another 
one. Then they won't work so hard, and the 
very fact that they don't work so hard will 
mean that they won't do so much work, which 
in turn would draw more workers from the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Under such conditions if the boss should 
storm at them and tell them to get a move on, 
instead of bowing over. -the wheels of labor and 
taking the abuse, they would stop altogether 
and say unto him: "If you don't like the way 
we are doing this, you can do It yourself." 

Overwork would stop. Think what that 
would mean to the swarming millions of our 
class! Overwork shortens the workers' liven 
and makes their fifoort lives miserable. 



If we shorten the working day, we lengthen 
the workers' lives. 

Many workers today are afraid to come to a 
union meeting for fear the boss will find it out 
and they will lose their jobs. 

Many work so hard that they come home at 
night exhausted physically and mentally. Too 
tired to think. Too tired to sleep. Many of 
them will only find rest in death. 

Shorten the working day and, like magic, all 
this will change. Our class will be more free 
and independent A harder class to hold in 
slavery. 

Today a large number of our class are being 
driven blind by being compelled to work in 
poor light. Many are ruining their lungs by 
working in poorly ventilated places. 

Shorten the working day, the working week, 
and the working year, then conditions will im- 
prove. Death-traps will disappear. 

As competition in the labor market becomes 
less, wages will go up. Then our class will 
have better clothes. They will have better 
food. When they have better food they will 
have better blood. When they have better 
blood, they will feel hetter.thelr eyes will be 
brighter, their brains clearer, they will live 
longer and be happier while they do live. 

The interest of the working class demands 
that we shorten the working day. 

The way to do it, is' to do it. 

The way to get it, is to take it 

We should all unite In One BIq Union and 
back up each other, through thick and thin, 
come what may, until the workers of the world 
are free. 
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Necessary labor 40 hours. 

8 hour day. 

Jobs for 5 workers. 

5 times 8 is 40. 

All employed. 



Another View of the Land Question 
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Denver City Jail. Apr?! 18.— Seventy-one free 
speech fighters are now in Denver and ore 
enjoying the hospitality of the city. We axe 
locked up in the City BasUle and are beginning 
to get fat on bread and water twice a day. 
These rebels are the bunch that left different 
points of California a couple of weeks ago. 
They concentrated their Yoroev at Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., from which point they traveled in 
one body to Denver. 

The city officials of different points along 
the route were all anxious to see the bunch on 
their way to Denver. So they allowed us sleep- 
ing accommodations and gave us breakfast and 
tobacco, also told us we were pretty decent 
fellows and not half as bad as we were painted. 
Colorado Springs was our last stop before 
reaching Denver. There we received a night's 
lodging and a breakfast, after which we took 
a train for Denver. We intended to get off at 
Littleton, some ten miles from Denver,; but, 
the train not stopping there, we got off just 
before reaching Petersburg, which is five miles 
from Denver. Funny how that fast train 
stopped where it did. (We ought to look up 
Article 6, Section 2 of the 8. P. constitution.) 
Anyhow, we got off where she stopped and it 
was a good thing we did, for all the bulls of 
Denver and some tin soldiers were waiting for 
us in full foroe further down the line. We split 
our forces and some managed to reach the I. 
W. W. hall. Others were arrested oc the 
tracks; some on the street cars. Then the hall 
was raided and everybody In it was arrested. 
There are some who were not arrested, but we 
expect to see them come in any minute. 

We were taken before a kangaroo court and 
handed a fine of 1120 and costs; one or two 
were let out and a few others 180 and costs 
and others $80 and costs. 

The bulls here are as brutal a lot as over 
walked In shoe leather and they are doing all In 
their power to goad us on. They have issued 
an order that Instead of using the hose pipe, 
they will club the life out of us if we make a 
noise. 

They have got us all in a small tank, a tank 
that was made for twenty-four men. They have 
seventy-one of us In a place of that size and 
bread and water, twice a day, is all we are 
allowed. We all asked for a jury trial, but the 
judge would not allow us one and we were not 
allowed to say anything. 

Now, fellow workers, there Is the right kind 
of rebel* Inside and there are a good many on 
the outside. What are you going to do about 

j it? Tho fight must be won, and it will be Won 
of the reds on the outside will act and act at 
once. Don't come into Denver In bunchcB. but 
get in the best way you can. We have to use 
tactics. Don't let It be said that Denver licked 
the I. W. W. 

If any of the old time rebels, who are good on 
publicity, can get in here it would be a good 
thing for everyobdy. Publicity is what is 
needed right now, as the Denver papers are 
keeping pretty quiet. Let all foot loose rebels 

'concentrate on Denver and after the fight we 

I can all take in the harvest. 

i Press Committee. 



Lucy ParsonsMaltreated 

Mrs. Lucy Parsons, widow of Albert B. Par 
sons who was one of the 11 ay market martyrs, 
was arrested in Los Angeles, Cal., on Sunday 
April 13. charged with selling literature without 
a license. 8he is on a lecture tour of the coun 
try. selling a book which seems to show the 
real facts of the conspiracy against the workers 
in 1886. 

'The police arrested Mrs. f arsons at Second 
and Los Angeles streets ami took her to the 
police station where the matron made her strip 
In spite of the offense being but a misdemeanor. 
Upon her refusal to remove a finger ring, two 
burly policemen pounced upon her and forcibly 
tore it from her finger. She was then detained 
for twenty-four hours without being allowed 
to communicate with her friends. 

Her caw Is set for trial on April 24. This 
Is a sample of "fair and Impartial Justice" In 
Los Angeles. 



M We de not play politics; anti-slavery Is no 
ha rf -way jest with us; It la a terribly earnest 
affair* with life or death, worse than Ufa or 
dentil ki the issue."— Wendell Phillips. 



(By L. W. Williams. Sanderson. Wash.) 

The orthodox school of Socialism UMed to 
teach that all the working class had to do was 
to organize, become class conscious (and 
clear); that Capitalism was digging its own 
grave and that when it was dug the working 
class could step in and organize the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. 

That the present form of capitalism Is dig- 
ging its own grave there can be no question, 
but that the capitalists are becoming weaker 
Industrially 1 do not think any of our political 
socialists will contend. On the contrary, they 
uro r bccoming stronger every day. In fact they 
have nearly accomplished their task of per- 
fecting a gigantic industrial machine of pro- 
duction, distribution and communication for 
themselves in America, — In other words, be- 
coming Industrially organized. When they are 
completely organized they have only to wait 
until such time as machinery will do the great- 
er part of the work. Then they will not need 
a great unemployed army. They could not sell 
the surplus products, therefore they would have 
to revolutionize society, some socialists con- 
tend. Sure, they could simply exchange things 
among themselves and have an Ideal society 
for themselves, resting on the backs of slaves. 
In the meantime they wpuld have to find some 
way of disposing of the great mass of unem- 
ployed. They could keep enough of the work- 
ers to maintain the species and make eunuchs 
of the rest. It seems to me that the thing for 
the working class to do. Is to beat them to It, 
— that Is to build a new society within the shell 
of tho old and do it for themselves before the 
capitalists have a chance to do it for them- 
selves. 

Every industry has become trustified except 
farming, and if it takes but one-half as long to 
develop into- a trust as it has taken other In- 
dustries, conditions will have forced the revolu- 
tion long before it catchea up. In discussing 
the land question in the "Worker" the main 
point has not been touched upon at all. that Is: 
Can you take and hold the land without the aid 
of the working farmer? You may organize, and 
they should be organized, every one of the so- 
called floating farmhands and you are no near- 
er taking and holding than before. 

I think the time has passed when a revolu- 
tionist should say that no man knows how the 
revolution will come about." It will certainly 
come when the working class feels the eco- 
nomic pressure the most That Is in the win- 
ter months when the floating farm hand is 
away from the land and in the city. 

With a tractor engine three men can sow, 
reap and put Jo market the grain from three 
thousand acres with the assistance of one man 
In the harvest' time. Now there la no machine 
yet made which will work on all the land, that 



Is to crop and harvest. Of course, the tendency 
Is for great tracts to be farmed by companies 
in certain dry localities. The tendency is also 
to rent these tracts to three or four men on 
shares, a sort of piece work, pieced so fine that 
when the renters pay up all expenses they have 
not nearly as large an income as one of the aris- 
tocratic iron moulders. Statistics prove that 
there are nearly as many working farmers 
whose income is not above $400 per year as 
there are industrial workers. No wonder there 
is a constant stream of "cornfed" country boys 
flocking to the city to take jobs, bad as they 
arc, that give them more social opportunities 
and in many cases a better living than on the 
farm. And as the industrial workers in the 
cities raise their standard of living there will 
be more of the cornfed country boys coming to 
the city, unless something is done to raise their 
standard of living on the farm. 

I doubt If there is another Industry so com- 
plicated as farming. Suppose the little farmer 
is put out of business; while the putting-out 
process is going on he is going to the city to 
compete on the labor market. If he doesn't 
side with you, it will be because he has not had 
the opportunity to study industrial unionism. 

It makes no difference what action the I. W. 
W. takes at the coming, convention, the revolu- 
tionary farmers who realize that they cannot 
better their conditions without the help of the 
city workers, and that there is no hope for their 
children for the future only in so far as the 
workers succeed in wresting power from the 
capitalists, through their economic might, will 
soon organize because the present so-called 
"Farmers' Union" no more satisfies them than 
the A. K. of L. satisf'es the rebels In the In- 
dustries. No matter where you go you will 
find some farmers who are rebels. Many of 
them have been through the 33 degrees of cap- 
italism in the cities before they took home- 
steads to escape slavery and found that they 
had only changed Its form. 

Some will contend that the only time a farm- 
er Is fit to be organized with the proletariat is 
when he is entirely on the bum. In other 
words that the revolution is builded on the mis- 
ery and degradation of mankind. That, to a 
certain degree, is true. But there comes a time 
when decay sets in. Take conditions* in the 
Southern cotton mills, where in—many* places 
the worker has become so degraded that the 
parents of children place their hopes upon the 
time when they shall have children enough to 
put in the mills to support them. I have not 
heard of any progress being made In organis- 
ing them, and I take all the I. W. W. papers. 

I hear the remark on every hand from the 
farmers: "Why cannot the farmers and the 
workers get together and take the world for 
themselves." Ia Just the proportion that the 



I. W. W. wrests power from the capitalist class 
will there be people who are not In the strict 
sense wage workers, who will throw their lot in 
with them because the real source of might is 
the control of labor power. I do not believe, as 
an old rebel, In organizing the farmers right on 
the jump. But it does seem to be that the I. 
W. W. cannot afford not to use this new force. 

When the 1. W. W. controls the industries in 
the cities there could be found a way of organ- 
izing the working farmer so that he would be 
able to benefit himself The chief thing that he 
suffers from Is not being able to find a market 
for his produce. He can find a market only In 
proportion as the working class of the cities 
and in general raise their standard of living. At 
the present time there are tons of vegetables and 
fruit rotting on the farms and yet thousands of 
people are unable to buy them. If he had stores 
where he could sell his Btuff the wage workers 
could buy it at all times. You would have the 
power of the boycott over him and could compeV 
him to pay union wages when he hires help, but 
he would have a market and there would spring 
up a community of Interest between the indus- 
trial worker and the working farmer. 

When the revolution would come the indus- 
trial workers could of course control the pro- 
duction of all the things the farmer needs In 
his work. Then there could be brought about 
an exchange of products with the working 
farmer and he, would be an aid in the revolu- 
tion instead of a hindrance. As this commun- 
ity of interests developed the farmers would see 
the possible structure of a new society and his 
idea of property would disappear. Property, 
that great bugaboo, that is ever In the minds, 
of the Socialists. For my part I fail to see from 
personal observation among all classes of work- 
ers In 30 different states, that there is a great 
deal of difference in the working farmer's idea 
of property as compared with the rest of the 
workers. The industrial worker has his Idea 
of property rooted in the skill that he possesses, 
whether he works by hand or with a machine. 
A skilled operator can turn more and better 
products than one who is not skilled, therefore 
he is more in demand and hence his Ideas of 
property. 

I read all kinds of Socialist and anarchist pa- 
pers and pamphlets. When I read the "Work- 
er" I recognize the voice of the revolution. Ah I 
The revolution that is recruiting its forces from 
the only place where the workers have any pow- 
er, that Is where they work. Yet many Social- 
ists and anarchists cannot see It that way. 

There is nothing the capitalist class fears so 
nTurti as that the working farmer will side with 
the proletariat in the coming revolution. And 
there is nothing that will make the cold chills 
run down their spine so much as for a real rev- 
olutionary farmers' organisation to spring up. 



Strike at Rock Island 

A strike of 500 sash and door workers, em- 
ployed by the Rock Island Sash & Door Work- 
ers, was called on April 18. The I. W. W. is in 
charge. 

The demands of the men are as follows: 

An eight-hour day. 

A minimum wage of $2.00 per day and a gen- 
eral increase of 25 per cent 

Fresh water daily, and iced twice dally for 
drinking purposes. 

Sanitary conditions of the toilets. 

Clear passage to and from all parts of the 
shop and stairways so as to provide an avenue 
of escape in case of fire. 

Fire escapes to be put in working condition. 

A "First aid to the injured" to be placed on 
each floor. 

No discrimination against former workers. 

The boys have lined up splendidly and are 
showing the right spirit. The chances for win- 
ning the strike look good. 

. The employes of the Standard Oil Cloth 
Works have secured an increase of 15 per cent. 
They will bold meetings under their own I. W. 
W. charter after next meeting. The workers of 
Rock Island are alive to the need of One Big 
Union. Press Committee. 



Affairs in Youngstown 

W. I. Fisher, for a time local organizer and 
one of our most active workers here for the 
past six months, who came from the Pacific 
Coast to the convention and thence here, is 
now located in the Summit County Bastile, 
Akron, Ohio, on the charge of assault and 
battery. He was*! arrested during the Akron 
strike while leaving the city and is now await- 
ing trial. 

Rumor has It that he will be "railroaded" 
because he was not arrested as a striker or 
in any connection with the strike, but in the 
railroad yards. We are doing what we can 
to give publicity to the case. 

We are greatly In need of rebels in this 
town to help us get on the map. M*n who 
will go to work long enough to start something, 
not the kind who spend 23 out of every 24 
hours In S. P. headquarters. 

AGITATION COMMITTEE, LOCAL 304. 



Sabotage, he it passive obstructionism or the 
damaging of goods and stalling of machinery, 
Is the application by the workers to the capital* 
I its, in order to obtain a higher remuneration, 
of the methods applied by capitalists to con* 
sumsra In order to make larger profits. "Open- 
mouthed" sabotage consists in exposing or de- 
feating fraudulent commercial practices*— » 
Andre Trldon. 
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The Mailed Fist Against the Hevotei 



The decidedly violent manner in which the 
ruling class has attempted to atop street apeak- 
ing in various cities, and the numerous at- 
tempt* to break atrikea with jails and clubs and 
courts and bayonets, leaves ua no room to hope 
that the proletarian revolution will be entirely 
peaceable. That thla violence waa committed 
by the loyal servanta of the plunderbund for 
the express purpose of maintaining "law and 
order" and that it haa for the greater part been 
utterly futile, gives us no reason to hope for 
peace. Beating up unarmed and unresisting 
strikers—especially after they are arrested and 
band-cuffed— la such a safe and sane and. con* 
servatlvo form of heroism that it must always 
appeal strongly to the valiant riff-raff that la 
enlisted to aave our country In time of atrlke. 

But while the hope of a peaceable revolution 
is definitely excluded. It Is still Interesting to 
speculate about how great the violence ia like- 
ly to become; and in order to get anything like 
a correct answer to that question we must first 
form an idea of the mental habits of tne various 
human factors in the clans struggle. 1 there- 
fore propose to analyze, aa well aa I can, the 
environments and motives and mental habits of 
some of the more important classes or groups 
of people in our present day society. 

The Plutocracy 

The plutocracy— that small group of people 
who control the large Industries— Is a compara- 
tively new class; It only datea back about one 
or two generations. There were rich people 
before, but their wealth waa of a very different 
kind; their property had a definite geographical 
location; and they had some personal knowl- 
edge of the people from whose labor their 
profits were derived. The rich man of today 
has his money invested in stocks and bonds; 
he is part owner In a vast mass of wealth which 
extends over the whole earth; and there is no 
personal relation between the employer and the 
employes. 

In the past, when the people were oppressed 
beyond the limits of their patience and endur- 
ance, the owper could be held personally ac- 
countable, and could sometimes be punished 
if his methods of exploitation were too raw; 
but when the oppressed people of today look 
for the responsible owner they * find nothing 
but legal documents and a stack of account 
books. The plutocracy has a power over the 
life and happiness of the people which finds no 
parallel in history. And they are .quite irre- 
sponsible; they can not be punished, no matter 
how they misuse their power. They can adjust 
the scales 1 of justice to suit themselves, corrupt 
the whole machinery of government, organize 
and equip armies, build stockades and forta 
and bull-pens and jails and prisons, and domi- 
neer the church and press and public opinion. 
So long as this is true, it is as irrational to 
apeak of the responsibility of great wealth aa 



It would be to apsak of the responsibility of an 
earthquake or a cloudburst or a cyclone. 

This irresponsibility haa not been without 
Its psychological effect on the plutocracy. They 
have come to regard themselves aa superior 
beings; they waste the products of labor as 
they see fit, because they can afford to do so; 
they buy or discard a wife or a mistress at their 
pleasure, because they have the money to pay 
for such things, and becauae they are legally 
and morally Immune. They have no god, be- 
cause all gods are equally good to them; they 
have no country, because they own all the coun- 
tries that are worth anything. Their moral 
code placea their own pleasure above every- 
thing, and they think and plan and scheme 
only for the purpose of acquiring more wealth 
and greater power, so that they may have more 
pleaaure and be more securely irresponsible. 

To maintain their power in society is their 
only object In life, and for that object they will 
sacrifice everything except their own lives. 
The lives of other people, especially those of 
the propertyless class, have no value In their 
eyes, and will not be considered in the struggle 
for wealth and power. Thia is not because of 
any especial viciousness or brutality, but be- 
cause of the great gulf between them and other 
people. They stand, as It were, on a mountain 
of wealth and power, and the common herd 
below, in the bottomless pit of poverty, seems 
very small indeed. We are not brutal or vicious 
when we carelessly crush some harmleaa Insect 
under foot. 

The Middle Claaa. 

The people of tire middle class are. In many 
re pert 8, living in the past. For one thing, the 
material conditions of life have not been as 
radically changed for them as for the plu- 
tocracy or the proletariat. They find It more 
Impossible to rise out of their class into the 
plutocracy, and the danger of being forced 
down Into the proletariat or into the alums is 
ever more threatening, but the conditions for 
success within the middle claaa are much the 
same as they always were. Intelligence, en- 
ergy, respectability, and a strictly cash valua- 
tion of their principles and moral concepts, are 
still winning cards in the struggle for middle 
class success. 

Whatever we have left of ancient supersti- 
tions in our time, Is kept alive by the middle 
class. They are religious because it ia respect- 
able, and because few of them possess that 
exact scientific knowledge which destroys re- 
ligious' beliefs. They are patriotic, because the* 
middle class took an active part in deciding 
the national boundaries, and in constructing 
the governments, which we have today; and 
they naturally think that they still own these 
governments and* countries. They regard the 
home as sacred, because they are about the 
only people who possess anything that can be 



called a home. They are staunch defendera of 
orthodox sex morality, becauae it fits their own 
family relations. They respect the* law — Inso- 
far aa It serves to prevent them from destroy- 
ing each other in the scramble for dollars, and 
insofar as Jt keeps the workers quiet and good 
and submissive and hnngry and profitable. 

Sometimes, when the economic pressure ap- 
plied by the plutocracy becomes too great, the 
middle class begin to talk reform, or even revo- 
lution; then there is a spurt of lite rary heroics 
and bombastic oratory; the political mill be- 
gins to grind ita grist; good men are nominated 
for office and supported with pens and tongues 
and votes and dollars until they are elected; 
then the great victory Is proclaimed loudly and 
long. The plutocracy must defend Itself, and 
Its mode of action is simple, direct, noiseless, 
and infinitely more effective. A few columns 
of advertising for the editors, a few shares of 
stock for the good man in office, permanent 
Jobs as corporation lawyers for a few judges, 
and everything is again as peaceful and serene 
as a puritan sabbath. But the middle class is 
still crowing over Its glorious political victory. 

If the middle class people wake up to the 
fact that their politician has become a hired 
man, or that their party is corrupt, it is only 
a signal for picking out another good man or 
constructing another party— which is very an- 
noylpg to the plutocracy. It means more ad- 
vertising, more donations, more sharea of stock, 
more .corporation lawyers, and more campaign 
funda. 

It is yer> necessary to pet workingmen inter- 
ested tn this political tail-chasing; not only 
because it will swell the votes for the "good 
man" and the "right party," but also because 
all middle class people have Inherited from j 
their ancestors an ardent desire to help and 
protect and aave the poor, horny-headed work- 
ingmen. The universal program of co-opera- 
tion between the middle claas and the working 
class Is about as follows: write a party plat- 
form demanding a number of reforms, some to 
catch the middle class vote, and some to catch 
the working class vote; these reforms are to 
be brought about slowly— reforms are not good 
unless they are slow— the slower, the better. 
And, the middle class reforms being most Im- 
portant, they naturally come first. 

Skilled Labor. 
Skilled labor, as a class or group, is a twin 
brother of the middle class, they both came 
from the womb of the petty bourgeolse of a 
hundred years ago; their experience, especially 
in later years, have been different, but the tra- 
ditions and inherited tendenciea are pretty 
much the same. Both are inclined to progress 
backwards, they want to turn back to the time 
when they were of greater importance in the 
world than they are now. The trade 1 unions 
are quite anxious to help the middle class run 



Italian Tenant Farmers 

(By Albln Braida, Palo Alto, Cal.) 

It Is very Important that we know the result 
of years of experience the Italian farmers have 
had with the tenant farmers before we decide 
to accept the latter aa members in the I. W. W. 
The -Information I received from Italy, from the 
headquarters of the 1/ Unione Sindlcale Ital- 
ians, Is quite Interesting. 

In Italy the tenant farmers have always been 
accepted as members of the Agricultural Work- 
ers' I'nlon. Before the farm workers were or- 
ganized these tenants wero very poor, that Is, 
tb<>y were squeezed down by the big landlords 
as much as were the workers. They were in 
the last strata of the property-owning class. 
Nothing could aave them from becoming prole- 
tarians but the proletarians themselves. They 
were somewhat willing to fight the "higher- 
ups," standing side by side with the wage work- 
ers. Numerically they were weak at the begin- 
ning. 

When the farmers began to right the land- 
lords with success, the tenants, also being mem- 
bers of the unit/n, were the first to be consid- 
ered. It waa a natural thing to do, because If 
they, the tenants, had to pay higher wages to 
the workers, they must, first of ail, get It from 
the landlords. It was nothing more than an 
agreement between the two— the tenants and 
their employes. When the conditions of tho 
tenants were bettered through the efforts of 
the union, they immediately became conserva- 
tive. Their motives were based upon their In- 
terests. 

The strikes always harmed, to a certain ex- 
tent, the tenants more than they did the land- 1 
lords and if they, tho tenants, had to bear tho j 
consequences, it was logical for them to get 
something more than the workers in order to 
psy up the damages of the strikes. The tenanta J 
did not care if there were strikes, so long as It , 
was possible for them to take It out, little by 
little, from the wages of their employees. Such 1 
a thing did not art to the benefit of the work- j 
ers. If they had to pay for the damages of the 
strikes, then it was better not to atrlke at all. | 
Consequently the big landlords encouraged ten- 
antry more than ever, because they were out of 
the strike pestilence by so doing. All the large 
farms were divided Into small tenantries and 
the number of tenanta increased, so the real en- 
emies of the workers were, more and more, the 
tenanta and not the big landlords. The two 
tendencies became clear to the union. The ten- 
ants were against the atrlke and the workers 
for It. The first had everything to lose and the 
latter everything to gain by striking. 

The result of the discontent on the part of 
the wage workers reached Ita climax in 19Q8, 
when, aided by the syndicalists, all the Parma 
agricultural regions were thrown Into a big 
strike. The fight was Just as much against 
their "fellow worker tenants" as against tho 
landlords. It was a fight put up by the slaves 
against the masters— big and small. 8lnce then 
the workers' anion became more revolutionary 
in tendencies and in action. In 



now the workers care no more for the tenanta 
than for the landlords or any other capitalists, j 

After the strike of 1908 the tenants gradual-' 
ly disappeared from the union. They could not {' 
stand a fighting organization. Strikes are not I 
for them. This happened only when the syndl- j 
callsts got in control and forced the Issue on 
class lines with direct action. It Is not the' 
same throughout all Italy, as the Confederation i 
of Labor controls the major part of the agrtcul- 1 
tural workers' union. The wages of the work-' 
ers In those districts where the class struggle 
Is fought with direct action against all masters,' 
large and small, are higher than the wages of 
the workers elsewhere. j 

There are two organizations in Italy. One 
Is called 1/ Union Sindicale Itallana (Italian 
Syndicalist Union), Just recently organized 
along the lines of the I. W. W., and l*a Con fed- 
erazione del Lavoro (Confederation of Labor), 
which Is nothing more than a voting machine 
for the Socialist party, and the question of ten- 
ant* Is up again. 

The Confederation of tabor cares more for 
the Socialist deputies than for the condition 
and welfare of its rank and file. The general 
election is approaching and the Socialist party 
needs votes in order to secure a few fat jobs 
for the "comrade" representatives In Rome. 
They, too. are good Socialists. So the tenants 
are mostly respectable citizens, full of con- 
tempt for the syndicalists. From this political 
condition the Confederation of l«abor gets the 
advantage of organizing all the tenants In or- 
der to use them as voting machines at the gen- 
eral election. But the real object of the tenants 
Is not to vote, but to form a strong organization 
in order to fight as a unit against the militant 
organization, 1/ Unione Sindlcale Itallana. 

Wherever the farm workers are organized by 
the syndicalists tho Confederation of Labor Is 
now organising the tenants In order to protect 
their Interests from the "damnable direct ac- 
tlonists." This goes to show that the Confeder- 
ation of tabor is not a proletarian organiza- 
tion, but Is something like the Merchants' Pro- 
tective League, or the "M. A M. Ass." At least 
It shows to be such on the land question. The 
tenants also expect to squeeze out the active 
workera by employing only those who stand for 
class representation and not for the class strug- 

'No doubt, the syndicalists will win in the 
fight aa they are for the rank and file; and the 
actions of the Confederation will probably 
aerve as a means of severing every connection 
of the tenants with the agricultural workera. 

To try to conserve the Interests of the ten- 
anta Is only to endeavor to puah history back- 
wards. I am convinced that htatory doea not 
go back, but always ahead. 

The tenanta are made of the same atuff aa 
the landlords. The moment we try to lift them 
up, we waste our own time. If It were possible 
to redeem the middle class, then the proletariat, 
as a class, would be on 1U way to the grave. If 
the middle claas hod a chance to win as a pre- 
dominant factor in society, then all the progress 
that haa been made toward industrial freedom. 



as It is conceived by the industrialists and syn- 
dicalists, would be destroyed. 

Tho present class struggle ia labor versus 
capital, and the elements on each side must 
line up accordingly. 



Is Opportunism Honest? 

(By Justus Kbert, Brooklyn. N. Y.) 

The opposition of the opportunist clement in 
the Socialist Party to the I. W. W. is of such 
a character as to raise the question of honesty. 
Such opposition is manifestly dictated by pol- 
icy, without regard for facts. It Is in the main 
nn adaptation of capitalist argument and meth- 
ods against Socialism, to the settlement of 
working class Issues on both the economic "and 
political fields. 

The capitalist objection that "Socialism hus 
been tried in Sparta and Peru, where it failed" 
has an exact counterpart in "Bobby" Hunter's 
objection to the I. W. W. as having "been 
tried in Owen s time and failed." That Social- 
Ism is "Immoral" Is re-echoed In Spargo's 
"Sabotage Is Immoral." Socialism is also "an- 
archistic"; and so is the I. W. W. The parallel 
In argument holds good In every instance that 
may be cited. The opportunist politician sacri- 
fices the truth as ready as does the capitalist 
politician. 

In regard to methods also, the opportunist is 
no less fastidious than Is the capitalist. They 
are birds of a feather and flock together. As 
witness the unjust, ex -parte method by which 
Haywood was recalled, and how that recall has 
met with approval of both opportunists and 
capitalists. 

Hut a better comparison Is afforded by the 
methods of the press of both capitalists and 
opportunists. | n the capitalist press It Is the 
custom to claim all reforms, due to working 
class pressure, as capitalist reforms. In the 
press of the opportunists we see the achieve- 
ments of the I. W. W. appropriated by that 
element as Its own, although the 1. W. W. has 
had to fight it for eight years and is enabled 
to get assistance from it only through the pres- 
sure of economic tendencies, which force the 
opportunists to aid in all large strikes or stand 
condemned and deserted by all the workers. 

To cite an instance: The New York Call, an 
opportunist Socialist daily newspaper, claims 
that "the Socialist Party directed and financed 
the tawrence strike." It ignores the fact that 
on the very eve of that atrlke, in a debate with 
Haywood at Cooper Union, Hillquit, the demi- 
god and Socialist Party boss, tried to give the 
I. W. W. Its quicttus. The Call joyously referred 
to that occasion by saying "It waa not a debate, 
it waa a alaughtor." But when the I. W. W. 
went Into Lawrence and organized the atrlkera, 
industrially and democratically, bo that they 
won, the Call aaw a great big light. It saw 
that it was doomed to "slaughter" if It did not 
fall into line and help win the strike. And, 
since it was compelled to do that, it now claims 
that the Socialist Party won the strike I The 
first thing we know it will claim that it was 
HiHqult and Spargo, and not Bttor and Olovan- 



tho political government, as is shown by per- 
sistent lobbying, and lu addition they have a 
fair Imitation of the political government to run 
the union business. 

The irrepressible trading instinct breaks out 
in ironbound contracts, and the desire to own 
some kind of property finds a curious expres- 
sion in jurisdiction disputes — longwinded legal 
battlea within their organisation — to decide 
who la the lawful owner of soma particular job. 
The skilled mechanics overbearing attitude 
towards unskilled labor is partly hereditary, 
but is also in part due to the better wages and 
working conditions they enjoy, coupled with the 
orthodox bourgeois habit of valuing men ac- 
cording to their dollars and their clothes. 

Aside from these reactionary mental habits, 
there Is a hard and cold economic fact which 
will effectually prevent' skilled labor from tak- 
ing a leading part In the coming class struggle. 
They have something to lose. The high wagea 
of skilled labor Is in a large measure due to 
the fact that the employer needs a certain 
number of competent and contract bound em- 
ployes, and tho only way he can get them is 
through tho conservative trade union. The 
employers will unite in the effort to crush a 
revolutionary union; they also unite their ef- 
forts to weaken a strong union of any kind; 
but a weak conservative union Is pretty safe, 
because the employers need It In their business. 
The New Middle Class 
The new middle class— the' hired bosses, 
managers, ami superintendents, are entitled* to 
a place in the middle class because they have 
a middle class Income, and because they are 
usually recruited from the ranks of the middle 
claaa; but their economic position in society 
is different, and therein a corresponding dif- 
ference In their attitude towards the plutocra- 
cy, as well as towards the proletariat. 

The hired boss does not worship wealth In 
the aame way aa the old middle class; he wor- 
ships power— the power that controls produc- 
tion—the power that can fire him, or give him 
a better job. The hired boss repudiates the 
two great virtues of the middle class, industry 
and economy; he lets other men do the work, 
and he makes no effort to save money, what he 
wants Is a better job. He has no delusions 
sbout the high moral qualities of his employer 
his knowledge of his employer's business Is 
too intimate for that; he may be quite ready 
to give his employer credit for superior crook- 
edness, but not for superior intelligence, be* 
cause he is usually kept busy rectifying the 
blunders of the man higher up. 

Hired bosses are servile to those who con- 
trol production, but they expect to get paid 
for that servility, whereas the old middle class 
often perform the most degrading service for 
the mere honor of being used aa a footmat by 
those who have more money. 
The fact that they are hired to instruct 



By B. E. lbs;a 

others what to do, coupled with that egotism 
which is perhaps the most important qualifica- 
tion to** 'the boss Job, tend to give them an 
exaggerated idea of the part they play in mod- 
ern production— makes them believe that the 
wage slaves can't move unless they are told 
to move. They ore therefore always surprised 
and shocked when unskilled, unorganized work- 
ers go on strike; and they invariably attribute 
auch a atrlke to the pernicious activity of some 
agitator. Their reasoning is profoundly sim- 
ple: the workers moved— therefore someone 
must have told them to move. 

The hired boss is placed In a contradictory 
position. He is hired to get the greatest possi- 
ble returns for the money expended in the 
form of wages. Whether this is done through 
superior knowledge as to how the work ought 
to be done, or by soft-soaping the workers into 
harder work in order to please him, or by the 
more brutal methods of the bona fide slave 
driver, makea little difference; the thing that 
counts Is the results— not the methods. 

If the boss is successful in getting the work 
done cheaply— or rather, if he can make the 
employer think the work Is being done cheaply 
—he may get better wages or promotion to b 
more desirable job; on the other hand, he ,1a 
pretty sure to get fired if the employer thinks 
he fails to get the desired results. 

This Is the side of tho boss job which la 
most obvious; there is another aide which Is no 
less important, but which Is not so easily seen 1 . 

If tho hired boss succeeds in speeding up the 
work or In reducing the wages, it will mean 
that every employe under him will have a 
grudge against him and will be ready to do all 
they can to get him fired; It will also mean 
that every worker uuder him will have an 
added reason to strive to get a better job, anil 
there will therefore be that much more com- 
petition for the boss job; the position of the 
boss is thereby rendered more Insecure, and 
the employer la quite likely to use this' com- 
petition for boss Jobs aa a means of reducing 
the wagea of the hired bosses. The hired bos» 
Is also subject to being fired in order to make 
room for some friend or relative or pet, either 
of the employer or of the hired bosses who 
are higher up, and he may be forced to work 
under the conditions which he has himsekf 
helped to make worse, and for wages which he 
has helped to reduce. Thus, If the hired boss 
succeeds in doing what he la paid to do, he is 
likely to kick himself for doing it afterwards. 

These facts will pot seriously affect the ac- 
tions of hired bosses as long aa the employer's 
power to control production is undisputed, be- 
cause an unresisting working class does not 
command respect; nor can it guarantee the 
support which the hired boss will expect before 
he endangera hie job by taking the worker*' 
side. 

(Continued in our Next Issue.) 



nltti, who made the revolutionary speeches in 
the Salem Court House! 

That is not as unlikely as It seems, for only 
recently the Call perpetrated a criticism direct- 
ly leading to the question, "Is opportunism 
honest?" In .criticising Wm. Kngllsh Walling 
for condemning Debs' industrialism, in favor 
of the I. W. W.. the Call declared It saw no 
difference between I. W. W. and A. P. of L. 
strikes; and It cited, among others, the men's 
garment strike In New York aa evidence to 
show that A. P. of I*, strikes are precisely like 
I. W. W. strikes. 

The Call knew, at the time it made that 
statement, what every Socialist and many tens 
of thousands of noir-Sociulists In New York 
knew, to-wlt. that so different waa that strike 
from an I. W. W. strike that the strikers en- 
gaged therein had to do considerable damage 
to the officers of Vorwa?rts, a Jewish oppor- 
tunist Socialist daily. In order to make It like 
an I. W. W. strike! To explain: 

I have before me "The New Review," n week- 
ly review of International Socialism, published 
In New York City by Socialist Party members 
opposed to opportunism. In its April 5 Issue 
appears an article entitled. "The Garment 
Workers' Strike," by Isaac A. Hourwich. In 
It we read. "Ostensibly the strike was conduct- 
ed under the flag of the United Garment Work-, 
ers. In reality, however, hardly ten per cent 
of the strikers had been affiliated with that 
organization. The tens of thousands of workers 
who obeyed the call to strike and stayed out 
to the last were unorganized. It was the obvi- 
ous duty of those who assumed the leadership 
of the strike to organize the unorganized 
masses of the strikers. That was not done. 
Various strike committees were created from 
time to time, but they had a purely nominal 
existence; they were Seldom, if ever, consulted 
on any subject, and the management of the 
strike was assumed by President Rickert, who 
was especially imported from Chicago, and a 
few national officers.' 

Hourwich then proceeds to show that Rickert 
ruled the strike autocratically, even to the ex- 
tent of endeavoring to Impose a settlement on 
the (trikers. with the combined aid of Mayor 
Gaynor, who ordered pickets clubbed and ar- 
rested on Rickert 's representations; and Vor- 
wa>rts. tho Jewish Socialist daily, whoso presi- 
dent, was one of Rirkert's "organizers," and 
therefore "stood in" with his autocratic plan 
to help the manufacturers win. Hence the at- 
tack on Vorwmrts. 

Now compare the manner of conducting the 
Garment Workera* strike with that of the Law- 
rence textile strike. In Lawrence the I. W. W. 
practically withdrew in favor of the organiza- 
tion of all the atrlkera. It did not assume su- 
premacy; nor did It exclude any element en- 
gaged In the atrlke. It fused them all through 
a atrlkera' committee, regardless of craft, skill, 
race or previous affiliation or non-affiliation. 
It permitted all the elements involved, and thua 
organised, to conduct their own affairs and 
settle the strike through their own members 
tn their own way. The I. W. W. strike waa, 



contrary to the Garment Workers' strike, u 
democratic strike, by, for, and of all the strik- 
ers; not an autocratic atrlke by labor fakers 
for employers and favored crafts. Hourwich 
recognizes the difference, aa he cites the Law- 
rence strike by way of contrast more than once. 
But, then, unlike the Call, he has some regard 
for the facts, especially their essence, regard- 
less of superficial forms. 

We cannot expect such discernment or hon- 
esty from opportunism. Opportunism is not 
actuated by the Marxian desire for truth and 
working class emancipation. It is inteut on 
the triumph of a fixed policy, regardless of 
Its denunciations of "any attempts to forecast 
the future aociety," or "prepare for it," a» 
Utopian. 



YOU'LL HAVE TO HURRY 
The Los Angeles Times, better known as 
(The Crimes) is day after day shouting that 
there Is a scarcity of wage-earners in the city 
of the angels. ( Fallen Angels.) In its Sunday 
Issue of April 13th It had the following vacant 
Jobs advertised. Carpenters 2, Carpenters help- 
ers 2, Painters and papernangers 2, cemcmt 
finisher 1. So come on right this way you 
slaves, for in a city that claims a population 
of 4.*>0.000 Inhabitants, and thousands of tour- 
ists arriving daily, these jobs (?) will go a 
begging. 

One only has to take a walk down to the 
city market, and what a sight one will see. 
Men, women, and children eating out of the 
garbage-cans. In the land of sunshine and flow- 
ers. With their real estate sharks and cham- 
bers of commerce they have made this city, 
a city of paupers. The I. W. W. is on the Job 
here and it Is only a matter of tlmo when we 
will change these conditions, and make scabby 
Los Angeles a One Big Union town.— Wm. R. 
Sautter. 



TWO INTERESTING CLIPPINGS 

Chicago, March 21.— Ben Miller ate three sir- 
loin steaks, half a peck of vegetables and nn 
apple pie, refused* to pay. and was perfectly 
contented when taken to jail. "My stomach 
la good for three days, like a earners." he said. 
* * • 

North Platte, Neb., March 21.— A man, prob- 
ably 70 yeara old, was found dead in a snow 
drift In the Union Pacific yards yesterday. He 
was brought to town and recognized as a man 
who registered at the Y. M. C. A. rooming 
house aa John Hammond. Ho waa scantily 
clad. In hla pocket waa found a note book with 
an Identification slip filled out In the following 
manner: 

My name Is "Guess who." 

My home Is "Nowhere." 

In case or death or aerioua accident notify 
"The floating population." 



"Whatever the State saith Is a He; whatever 
It hath is a theft; all Is counterfeit In It, the 
gnawing, sanguinary, Insatiate monster. It 
bites even with stolen teeth, lu very bowels 
are eounterfeie 1 *— Nlettaehe. 
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Wages and Prices 

(By Robert Brander, Cedar Grove, N. J.) 

Labor Is the creator of all wealth. Without 
labor being applied fo the natural resources, 
there would be no commodities produced. It 
has not been many years since the production 
of commodities was done by hand labor. Grad- 
ually machinery was Introduced which rapidly 
did away with hand labor, until today there Is 
hardly an Industry which has not some sort of 
machinery to do the work once done by hand. 

Now, the value of a commodity Is determined 
by the social labor power embodied or worked 
up in the commodity. If' in a suit of clothes 
there are 4 hours of social labor involved and 
the same amount of social labor Is embodied 
In a table, the table and the suit of clothes 
would be equal In value, because they both 
contain equal amounts of social labor. As labor 
is the measure of value, the more modern and 
larger the machinery used In the production, 
the less labor power it will take to produco a 
commodity and, consequently, the lower will 
be Us value. 

(The foregoing are a few preliminary re- 
marks to the subject of "The causo of high 
money prices for commodities," which we are 
all reading about In the papers, and which the 
various politicians promise to remedy, if elect- 
ed, but when elocted to office they quickly for- 
got.) 

In A merlon and the modern countries of Ku> 
ropo gold Is the standard backing of the me- 
dium* of exchange. Now, gold Is a commodity, 
just like a chair, a tabic, a suit of clothes, 
piano or anything one can name. Tho same 
economic law, that of modern machine produc- 
tion depreciating the value of. commodities, 
holds good with the commodity^ gold. 

Ton years ago one could buy with one dollar 
nearly twice as much ns can be bought today. 
Why Is this? (J old ha* depredated In value, 
lis value lias decreased HO per cent In the lust 
ten or fifteen years. Tho reason of the de- 
crease is: Cold can be produced much more 
cheaply today than it could be produced ten 
years ago. !<arge machinery* and the cyanide 
process figure largely in the production of gold 
these days. 

There is no greater factor than the modern 
means of production, and consequently the de- 
preciation of the value of gold. In the cause 
of "The high cost of living." 

Different political parties lay It to the tariff. 
Whether the tariff Is high or low makes no dif- 
ference. It has been proven that all countries 
which have gold as a standard of currency, are 
affected with the rising market prices, Just as 
we. in tho United States of America. 

Krgland has- free trade; Germany is highly 
protected; France and America have a light 
tariff and, yet, all these countries Join in chorus 
against tho rising prices of commodities. Even 
Japan and minor . European countries, whore 
the tariff is differently arrnnged, they are 
troubled in the same way. So it should be 
apparent to all that it Is not the tariff which 
is the cause of the rising prices of necessaries. 

As the working class is In the majority and 
•uu it is the working class which feels the ef- 
fects of "the high cost of living," relief to them 
must be made. And how is it to be made? 
The answer Is simple. Hy raising their wages! 
It in true that the workers get more In dollnrs 
and cents today than they did ten years agq. 
but their wages have not Increased as fast art 
the purchasing power of their wages has de- 
creased. 

Under these conditions the working class 
ought to combine and struggle for more wages, 
or, what amounts .to the same, more of the 
wealth they create. Hut the working class 
should always bear in mind that gold will con- 
tinue to decrease in value, owing to the more 
modern machinery used in the mines and in the 
smelting of the ore. They should perfect their 
organizations and demand more wages all the 
time and finally the abolition of the wages 
system, all the time solving to establish the 
co-operative commonwealth wherein the work- 
ers get the full product of their toil. 

Do Raised Wages Mean Raised Prices? 

It has been asserted by many people, capital- 
ists and political socialists alike, that conse- 
quent upon a general rise in the rate of wages 
the capitalists would combine and raise the 
prices of commodities. They also say, what is 
the use of working men combining together and 
striking for more wages, for if they should win 
the striko, the capitalists who are affected by 
the strike would raise the prices of the com- 
modity they are engaged in manufacturing. 

In tho first place, there has never been S 
general rlso In the rate of wages. Such • 
time can come only when the workers ure sp 
thoroughly organized as to demand a genera) 
raise in wages, and wl^h the realization of such 
power they would not be content With any- 
thing less than the full product of their toil. I 

What wages the workers get now, as low 
as they are, they hnd to fight for. The capital- 
ists would lower wages to such a dead leve 
as to reduce the working class to the worsi 
state of peonage, if the workers did not reseni 
and combine In trade unions. Tho only trouble, 
with trado unions today Is. their tactics and 
form of organization are not modern. 

There are about 2,000,000 wage workers In 
the American Federation of Labor. They repre- 
sent mostly the skilled workers of this country. 
Their wages on tho average are much higher 
than the wages of the workers who arc not 
protected by the A. F. of L., both skilled and 
unskilled. Can any one prove that because a 
union man gets more wages, prices of com- 
modities are higher on that account. If that 
were true, It would be an injustice for a work- 
ing man to accept a rise of wages from his 
boss. He should be true to his class and refuso 
the rise in wages and, whenever possible, re- 
duce them and thus reduce the cost of living. 

But the instinct of the working man is right 
He knows that he can buy more with $3.00 
than he can with $2.00. If the capitalist has 
such power to raise the prices of commodities 
at the time when his workers go on strike, why 
does he not give the raise asked for and add 
same to the price of the product after the strike 



Is over, Instead of combating the strikers and 
using every means to beat the workers back to 
work? 

No corporation has a complete monopoly on 
the world's market Tho greatest trust In the 
country, The United States Steel Trust, does 
not control the world's steel market completely. 
In the recent Investigation of the Steel Trust 
by the "Stanley Investigating Committee," 
Louis Brandels. noted Boston lawyer, proved 
that Germany Vnd England export more steel 
and control more of tho world's steel market 
than does the United States Steel Trust If 
the employes of the 8teel Trust would organize 
and demand an increase of wages, and If they 
should win their demands (the Steel Trust 
would not raise the price of steel because of 
the powerful competition of the steel trusts of 
Germany, England and other foreign countries, 
who would unload their vast surplus product 
wherever It is needed and be glad to do so. 



The Lumber Situation 

(By John Pancner Belllngham, Wash.) 
The International Union of Shingle Weavers, 
8aw Mill Workers and Woodsmen, A. F. of L., 
Is making a big noise and that's about all. They 
are trying to steal the I. W. W. thunder. If 
their organizer meots a radical worker, he is in 
favor of everything the I. ,\V. W. favors; If ho 
meets a conservative, he is antl-l. W. \\\, autl- 
Socialist, or anything t list can get the almighty 
dollar. In Grays Harbor they bask In the 
smiles of the Lumber Barons and tho police, 
in their papers they shout, "one industry, one 
union," not like the I. W. W. all industrial 
unions In One Big Union. Oh no! They still 
hang on to the Federation with Us one hundred 
and twenty-one craft and fake 1 semi-Industrial 
unions. 

Head some more of their papers and you will 
find that they are untl Jap and not Industrial. 
They also have articles by Bobby Hunter, 
against the general strike, direct action and 
sabotage. 

They are a part of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor, which has committees at 
Olympla pie-begging the Democratic, "Republi- 
can and Bull Moose politicians for labor laws, 
and then they use the Socialist party and Its 
press to further the interests of this conserva- 
tive union. Watch the Oregon Ballot, printed 
in Astoria, and the Finnish Socialist papers; 
read the Journal Independent of Bellingham, 
Wash., and you will see the weekly lies, calling 
the I. W. W. scabs, grafters and disrupters. 
Great argument against the I. W. W., isn't it? 
No logger or saw milt worker reads tho A. F. 
of ii. Journal at Bellingham. so their appeals 
to prejudice are in vain. 

How many times is the A. F. of L. going to 
attempt to organize the loggers and saw mill 
workers, spending the lumber workers' hard 
earned money for $6.00 per day organizers and 
renting big halls where the loggers never go? 

How about the many Federal Labor Unions 
the A. F. of L. has organized, collected dues, 
and then, in spite of their Central Labor Coun- 
cils and their great American Federation of 
Labor with Its big treasuries, allowed them to 
go under? 

The International Brotherhood of Woodsmen 
and Saw Mill Workers is no more in Eureka, 
Cal., and Missoula. Mont., but the blood-red 
banner of the I. W. W. still waves there. None 
of these A. F. of L. organizations attempted to 
educate the lumber workers; none of them 
issued any literature, with the exception of 
their printed constitution. All the A. F. of L. 
officers ever attempted to teach the rank and 
file, was to crawl on their knees to the boss. 

How are we going to bore from within in 
this barrel of swill? We are not maggots! 

The |>osition of the I. W. W. is correct. We 
want to build up a clean and powerful indus- 
trial organization, an organizatjon free from the 
rotten diseases of the conservative A. F. of L. 
We arc not only trying to organize the lumber 
Industry, but the workers in all industries. 
When the I. W. W. lumber workers go out on 
strike, the 1. W. W. railroad men, seamen nnd 
longshoremen would go out if need be. The 
I. W. W. carpenters would refuse to use scab 
shingles as is often done by the "strong" A. F. 
of L. Carpenters' Union. 

What has the I. W. W. ever done? shout the 
conservatives. The 1. W. W. got tho nine hour 
day in Montana; the eight hour day for the 
cooks and waiters in Butte, Mont.; In Goldfleld 
and other Nevada towns we got |8.00 per eight 
hours for the bakers, $3.00 and beard, eight 
hours, for dishwashers and *4.00 per eight 
hours for common labor. 

Who won the big strikes in Lawrence, Mass., 
and McKccs Bocks, Pa.? The I. W. W. 

Who suffered in Grays Harbor and helped 
the mill workers to gain a two !>it raise? The 
I. W. W. 

Join with us, workers of the lumber Industry, 
into the One Big Union for shorter hours, more 
wages better conditions, and, finally, all the 
industries for all the workers, with social and 
industrial freedom for the whole human race. 
Arouse, you militants of the mixed locals! If 
there is a lumber mill or camp near your town, 
then organize into, the National Industrial Un- 
ion of Forest and Lumber Workers, I. W. W. 
Write to Frank R. Schlels, 211 Occidental Ave., 
rear, Seattle, Wash., for information. 



DOESN'T ANSWER HI8 OWN QUESTIONS 
The editor of the Seattle Union Record ask* 
the following questions but does not answer 
them: "If we can secure tho ballot by direct 
action, what is the real necessity for the use 
of the ballot at all? Why not secure the con 
ditions which we demand by the same simple 
method? Why exert ourselves to such an e« 
tent to get something which will tend to make 
It harder for us to get what we want?" 
Echo answers: "Why?" 



•'Wait not to be backed by numbers. Wait 
not till you are sure of an echo from the crowd. 
The fewer the voices on the side of truth, the 
more distinct and strong must be your own."— 
Charming. 



Persistence. System and 
Revolutionary Energy 

(By H. Baar, El Centro, Cal.) 

The I. W. W. In the West lacks three funda- 
mental qualities— Persistence, System and Rev- 
olutionary Energy. The lack of these qualities 
is caused by the floating character of the west- 
ern membership. While his environment makes 
the floater the most revolutionary element in 
society so far as his mental status is concerned, 
his crude methods of fighting the boss by leav- 
ing a bum job, blowing his scanty earnings for 
cheap grub, cheap amusements and rotten 
boose, and then hiking out on the hum in quest 
of another job as bad or worse than the one he 
left, living by his wits meanwhile, make a sorry 
showing so far as actual economic fighting pow- 
er la concerned. As a result, we find the "hobo 
on the average a shiftless, unreliable charac- 
ter, where persistence, system and revolution- 
ary energy are required. As a consequence of 
his lack of these qualities, he encounters among 
his many enemies his pet aversion, the ••Scls- 
sorbin. He repays the slurs of this gentry of 
the borrowed brains upon his hobo character, 
with deep cutting sarcasm and withering satire. 
Net result: Hostility between two classes of 
workers who should be united, for their com- 
mon struggle against their mutual enemy. 

Now sarcasm and ridicule are very powerful, 
but It requires powerful characters, backed by 
a sufficient number of persistent^ systematic 
fighters to wield them effectively, and they 
should be sparingly used. Constant Indiscrim- 
inate use cheapens them and even under oth- 
erwise favorable conditions runs them Into the 
ground. And, where such use is not backed by 
character, It reacts back on the users, exposing 
them to the counter shafts of the enemy. The 
development of our fundamental shortcomings 
is much the shorter and effective method of 
bringing the scissorblll to his own senses. l*et 
us thcreforo Investigate the value of persist- 
ence, system and revolutionary energy. 

Persistence is a great character builder. 
Study the greatest characters of history In all 
fields of thought and action; strip them of their 
glamour and you will find the basic principles 
of their greatness to have been persistence of 
effort, tenacity of purpose and concentration of 
all their faculties upon the one main purpose. 
Persistence of force is the first principle of the 
universe, the "first uncaused cause," the "su- 
preme iK>wer." Even though nothing else is ac- 
complished by persistence, character Is bound 
to result, and character is the main thing, 
whether the object be highway robbery, state- 
craft, priest-craft, or, as In our case. Industrial 
.Freedom. The character of the individuals 
must harmonize with the character of the ob- 
jects they seek to accomplish. The thug must 
be able to keep his mind unhampered by hu- 
manitarian scruples. This ho cannot do except 
he havo a thoroughly bad character. We, on 
the other hand, must develop splendid charac- 
ters to harmonize with our splendid ideals if we 
wish to realize them. It is only on this basis 
that we can hope to Inspire others with our 
ideals and induce them to join with us and bat- 
tle for their realization. 

Another value of i»ersistence is thorough ex- 
igence. Nothing eau be learned by auy ex- 
periment unless It is thoroughly tried out. Per- 
sistent effort to accomplish a certain object, 
thoroughly tries out one method after another, 
apd at each step the number of probable meth- 
ods decreases, the field becomes narrowed, the 
powers develop and the object is accomplished. 
The individual, in addition to achieving his pur- 
pose, has increased his abilities and Is hence- 
forth able to effect similar objects with com- 
parative ease and assurance. 

Another value of persistence is that subse- 
quent experience yields knowledge more read- 
ily by means of the light of previous experience 
and this knowledge is more thoroughly assimi- 
lated. Thus the accumulation of facts through 
persistent action and continuity of experience 
revolutionizes and energizes our growing stock 
of knowledge. - 

Out of the accumulation of facts and develop- 
ment of functions system evolves. It is the 
function of system to classify facts* and func- 
tions, establish the proper relations between 
the classes of each category, and coordinate 
and intensify their operations in the working 
out of the purpose for which they were devel- 
oped. But the greatest Value of system is that 
it eliminates efforts which were previously re- 
quired to effect a given purpose and develops 
surplus energy. A stupendous proof of this is 
the development of the capitalist system of 
production from the handicrafts to the Taylor 
system, resulting in surplus labor of over four- 
fifths of the total labor performed in society. 
In developing our powers, in acquiring knowl- 
edge, and in accomplishing results, be the pro- 
cess ever so slow at first, tenacity of purpose 
nnd persistence of action will just as inevitably 
develop our system and our system will just as 
inexorably develop our surplus energy, as the 
development of modern industry developed the 
present collossal mass of surplus labor. We 
see that the revolutionizing principle of capital- 
ist production is surplus labor. So of our ener- 
gy. Our surplus energy Is revolutionary energy. 

It has been our experience as an organization 
that where a sufficient amount of enthusiasm is 
aroused (and it usually doesn't require much 
effort to arouse It), great organization activity 
takes place — for a while. A boom, we call it. 
Dut the boom Is followed by a depression as 
low as the enthusiasm was high, and the result 
Is zero so far as progress In that locality Is con- 
cerned, the only good resulting being that per- 
haps a* few new members who came In on the 
wave develop Into good material. That kind of 
enthusiasm is merely Intoxication and should 



•Hobo la a much misunderstood word. It should 
not be confused with tramp or vagrant. It mcunr 
a casonl. migratory worker, rtther unskilled or r 
Jack-of-nll-trndes. One who works at seasonable 
occupntlons or on construction projects. 

••Hclssorblll is a localised slan* term. In thlr 
article. It refers to the "home-mianl" worker who It 
filled with bourgeois* Idea* and ethics. It ordi- 
narily describes n worser who hns some source e* 
Income other than wages— a patch of land or mono 
from parents— and is thus enabled to work for lee- 
♦ban the. "going" wages or to rerun* to make com 
ohm cause with the genuine proletarian. 



be avoided as we do a peat It is hero that spe- 
cial vigilance should be exercised to the end 
that the enthusiasm be profitably spent, or 
curbed within normal limit* so that the chain 
of action Is not broken but develops continu- 
ously. 

This vigilant quality should in fact accompany 
action at all times to insure its continuity. The 
early stage* of persistence require the concen- 
tration by each Individual of all his faculties 
upon the tasks he assigns himself day after 
day, week after week, month after month. This 
constant concentration Is bound in time to react 
favorably upon the individual by developing In 
htm the desire to continue. What at first re- 
quired the constant exercise of will power, now 
becomes a habit. He develops system, i. e., he 
organizes his faculties and his work, thereby 
developing surplus energy, and becomes a wide 
awake revolutionist This consciousness of 
power crowds out his hatred for the scissorblll, 
thereby dissipating the diffidence of the latter 
and encouraging his growing desire to join 
hands with the former, by reason of the attrac- 
tion; which this growing power exerts. 

From persistence of action and tenacity of 
purpose will result more energetic efforts to 
stay in a given community, as It will be found 
that persistent action directed toward the ac- 
complishment of a definite purpose Is produc- 
tive of far greator results If confined perma- 
nently to a certain district. Not all of the float- 
ing around now In voguo Is necessary by any 
means. When a number of active revolution- 
ists confine themselves to one locality the year 
around, permanent results are effected and 
there is no limit to their magnitude as there 
is no limit to what few may accomplish through 
systematic and persistent effort. 

The working class will never acquire Indus- 
trial freedom until they learn what freedom 
means and fully appreciate Its valuo. Only 
then will they bo able to put forth efforts to 
achieve It, corresponding In quality and force 
to the splendor of their ideals. The working 
class as a mass Is not capable of rising to these 
great heights, and from the nature of the prob- 
lem never will be. The mass is absolutely In- 
capable of sustained effort, their minds not be- 
ing adapted for retaining high ideals for a suf- 
ficient length of time to realise them through 
proper efforts. Thus It is that the workers as 
a whole are In the hands of their masters. But 
it Is precisely sustained action of high quality 
and revolutionary force that is necessary for 
the attainment of our goal. 

Since It Is only a comparatively few Individ- 
uals out of the total mass, that at any given 
time can grasp and retain these high ideals, it 
rests upon these to take the lead and through 
persistent, systematic action and education 
gradually stimulate the sluggish mass to proper 
action. The mass can only be educated by 
layers. The thinnest layer at the top Is the 
militant minority comprising tho most ad- 
vanced section of the workers, tho leaders, if 
you like. The next, and thicker layer, is a 
larger minority closely following the first. The 
stratification continues, the layers gaining in 
thickness until the bottom layer is reached, 
which exceeds in thickness all the upper lay- 
ers combined. The top layer influences the bot- 
tom layer by influencing the Intermediate lay- 
ers, the influence being greatest upon the layer 
adjacent, and diminishing in force as it perco- 
lates down. As the struggle goes on and ex- 
perience is gained, and power developed, the 
members of each layer invade the next higher 
layer. Tho upper layers become thicker as the 
lower layers become thinner. .The communica- 
tion between the upper and lower layers be- 
comes more rapid and the Influence more pow- 
erful. The thick bottom layer stratifies as the 
upper layers merge, and the working class be- 
comes organized through and through, thus 
settling wage slavery forever. 

Tho above process Is possible only on the 
basis of persistent, systematic revolutionary ac- 
tion. Otherwise the thin top layer could be 
skimmed off by the ever watchful masters with 
their hired brains; the next layer could be de- 
moralized, and thus the whole working class 
driven back to their wallow. Dut on the basis 
of persistent, systematic revolutionary action, 
permeating the layers from the top down, this 
could not be done; the cohesion between the 
layers being so powerful, thanks to the growing 
class consciousness of the workers through the 
medium of sustained action, that the top layer 
could not be lifted without lifting the entire 
mass. And our masters, with all their mercen- 
aries, are not such Samsons as to be capable 
of this titanic feat. 

Judging from the carnival of cold blooded, 
calculated, murderous violence now directed 
against us by tho capitalists' hirelings from all 
sides. It is evident that they are trying their 
dirtiest to aggravate us to resort to desperate 
measures, so they can magnify them into a 
plausible pretext for skimming the top layer by 
means of jails, electric chairs and telcgrnph 
poles, and disintegrating the next one with *tec' 
and lead, so they can stampede the workers 
lack to the shambles. It behooves us to be 
alertly on our guard against these designs of 
the enemy, by keeping our heads cool and our 
minds clear, as these manifestations are but 
the birth pangs ushering in the new society; 
evidence showing that our masters have 
reached the zenith of their power, which is now 
rapidly on the wane, thanks to our terrific on- 
slaughts. It Is such trials as the present ones 
that thoroughly test our characters, and we 
shall find, when we shall have passed the crisis, 
that we shall have accomplished more for our 
rause during that period than we could have 
accomplished during a much longer period of 
time under normal conditions. And, If we 
oromptly avail ourselves to the fullest extent 
of the enormous prestige which the successful 
weathering of such a crisis must inevitably 
leld, by following it up with thorough construc- 
tive work, and forging on and on, a recurrence 
if similar crises will be forever Impossible. 

The present reign of capitalist valence le- 
ulres passive resistance on our part to check- 
nate it Not that we are to keep on forever 
ffering the other cheek; no, but to gain time 
'or the mass of worker* to form a correct judg- 



ment of the merit* of the great struggle; to 
find out where we stand, and what their stand 
Is in the matter. If, after this stage is reached, 
the capitalist* and their willing tools still per- 
sist with ihelr violence, there Is nothing left to 
do hut meet then and the Issue will not bo in 
doubt 

Pending the arrival of that stage, our trump 
play la to exert all our energies toward ax read- 
ing our propaganda, developing our press and 
expanding it* circulation. Many valuable lives 
broken head* and mangled bodies will be saved 
if we have the good sense to act upon this mat- 
ter ere It is too late. Persistence, system and 
revolutionary energy will carry us through. 
Faces to the enemy. On, add on, and onl 



It Will Pay to Play Fair 

"The Labor News, Eureka, Cal., says of the 
new lumber workers organisation of the A. F. 
of L: 'It is in line with the efforts made here 
eight year* ago when the International Brother- 
hood of Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers waa 
launched In Humbojdt county.' This does not 
speak well for the proposed union, for the old 
Brotherhood waa one of the rawest fakes ever 
engineered by the lumber barons, through the 
medium of their organization, the American 
Federation of Labor."— Industrial Worker, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Now, Bro. 8mlth do you think that statement 
is fair? Do you really believe tho great Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor or any of Its perma- 
nent officers would permit that organization to 
be used as the tool of the trusts and big corpo- 
rations for one instance? Can you point to one 
single case In the history of the organization 
that will bear out your statement? 

No doubt many of the present methods of 
the A. F. of L. may seem antiquated and out- 
of-date to you, as they do to many who are 
affiliated with that body through their inter- 
national unions, but don't lose sight of the fact 
that the American Federation of Labor, during 
Its thirty years of existence as the central body 
of the great American labor movement, has ac- 
complished more for the general uplift of hu- 
manity and the benefit of the tolling masses 
who have sought refuge within Its fold than 
any other agency in the world. 

When you attack an organization of that kind 
and attribute Its mistakes or failures to precon- 
certed treachery, whatever YOU may have to 
offer to the wage earners In the way of new 
theories or methods fails of the results which 
might be accomplished if you dispensed with 
invectives and Incrimination* and used the 
smooth and convincing argument some of your 
writings show you capable of. 

Especially Is this true with the man who for 
many years has reaped the benefits of organiza- 
tion under the A. F. of L. 

You can appeal to the better judgment of a 
man through reason, but only to his prejudice 
and passion by calling him name*.— Trl-Clty 
Labor Review, Oakland, Cal. 

• • • • 

Yes, Brother Clark, I think the statement is 
fair, because the statement is true. It is one 
of the things that no one denies In the North- 
west. These are the facts: 

The I. W. W. was well organized in Western 
Montana in 1907. The lumberjacks won a strike 
for a nine hour day and an iucrease in pay. 
The A. F. of L. did not have a man organized 
In a single lumber camp in the entire state. 
While the strike was on Alex Falrgrieve, presi- 
dent of the Montana State Federation of Labor 
(A. F. of L.) offered to supply scabs, but as 
the logs were getting away by the millions he 
couldn't make good fast enough to suit the 
masters. They were forced to settle with the 
I. W. W. 

The following spring the Big Blackfoot Lum- 
ber Company took hold of the International 
Brotherhood of Woodsmen and Sawmill Work- 
ers of the A. F. of L. and sent Its superintend- 
ent out with the organizer and a bodyguard oi 
gun men. This sggregatlon went from camp 
to camp forcing men to join or roll their blan- 
kets. At Seely Lake the superintendent or- 
dered the men to join and 400 of them rolled 
their blankets rather than enter a scab organi- 
zation at the employer's demand. 

In the present instance some of our organiz- 
ers have been offered- police protection if they 
would agree to organize for the A. F. of L. in 
Gray's Harbor district. We are certainly justi- 
fied in being suspicious. 

Nor are the lumber worker* the only ones 
to suffer from such scabbery. The cigarmakers 
of Tampa had a similar siege. A. F. of L. 
officials swung police cluba against the "Re- 
sistencla" of Tampa, Fla. At Tonopah and 
Goldfleld, Nev., the A. F. of L. signed a contract 
for n 12-hour day for cooks and waiter* when 
the 1. W. W. had won an 8-hour doy. Grant 
Hamilton Is the scabby International official 
who was responsible for this treachery. He Is 
still holding office, 1 believe. John Golden is 
still a permanent officer in the A. F. of L., 
although he Is known to have tendered his 
service* to the textile barons In the Lawrence 
strike. James Lynch Is still president of the 
International Typographical Union although 
undisputed proof has been offered that he Is a 
member of a secret organization known as the 
"Wahnetas" which control the I. T. U., and la 
also an able assistant to the Publishers' Asso- 
ciation. 

With all due respect to the rank and file and 
also to a considerable body o( minor officials 
who are doing their level best under adverse 
circumstance* I must still maintain that the 
A. F. of L. Is essentially an organization which 
serves to perpetuate a corrupt and Illogical 
system of production and exchange. 

The Trl-Clty Labor Review stands out from 
most of the A. F. of L. papers In its stand in 
the Electrical Workers controversy that is 
agitating craft unionism on the Pacific Coast 
and also in Its handling or the matter of the 
Pressmen's controversy. 8o it Is to be hoped 
that tho paper will not blind Itself to the fact 
that the A. F. of L. is being used In a great 
number of place* a* a tool to keep labor frorr 
forming a more radical line up against it* 
enemy* the employing class. 
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Government by Commission 



(By Walker C. Smith) 
8o Intensely partisan have the moat of oa 
become that we refuse to recognise good Id 
anr aave the faction to whicji we belong. All 
admit, however, the food e^ch of the other 
groups has done "in Its early days." 

This attitude la carried Into our views on 
capitalism and while all are agreed that the 
wage system "la the past" has brought forth 
many things of value to the next social order, 
there are but few who will admit that it la still 
capable of bringing about other changes of a 
like nature. 

For this reason we find great condemnation 
of two new principles In capitalist society— the 
commission form of government and scientific 
management of industry. Tbe writer Is con- 
vinced that both are of value to the wage work- 
ers when the fact that we are building a new 
society within the shell of the old Is taken into 
consideration. They are as yet the vague out- 
lines of future social forms and actions. 

Commission government and scientific man- 
agement are closely allied but in this article 
we will deal only with the former, leaving the 
lattor to be treated la a future issue. 

To the propertyless workers it makes but 
small difference, so far as Immediate interests 
uro concerned, what may be the form of gov* 
eminent in that portion of the globe in which 
they aro forced to eke out an existence. They 
are rob bod, not by monarchies, limited mon- 
archies, democracies or republics, but by the 
employing class. They are robbed, not through 
government but by reason of the fact that 
another class owns the tools and raw materials 
to which they must have access In order to 
produce those things necessary for life. The 
things of Immediate Importance are tbe de- 
mand and supply of labor, the standard of liv- 
ing and the strength of labor organisations, 
and with these things government has prac- 
tically nothing to do. 

The form of government then, and the close- 
ness with which the apparent form is followed, 
nro matters of vital importance only when the 
goal toward which labor Is tending Is taken into 
consideration. To those who look toward a 
time when society will be managed through 
the industries by the producers, the fluctua- 
tions of government are but as straws to show 
which way the wind Is blowing. 

With our goal In mind we can examine the 
government of the United States and note, with 
not a little pleasure, that It is diverging widely 
from its - supposed political character. Our 
pleasure- springs from the fact that the tend- 
ency Is away from the political or territorial 
form and towai\l Industrial management. This 
in, we believe, a foretaste of a kind of manage- 
ment necessary to an order of society where 
production is for use Instead of for profit. 

We sec today, seated at Washington, D. C. 
senators and representatives claiming to re pre- 
heat the needs of certain artificial and arbi- 
trarily set sections of the country, such an 
states and congressional districts. This, upon 
its face, means a political government, but 
examination shows a divergency from tbe po- 
litical form and throws light upon the fact 
that these individuals arc, In reality, acting 
iu the Interests of some industrial or financial 
group. This tendency Is becoming more 
marked each day. 

The majority of the senators and representa- 
tives are merely the mouthpieces of tbe indus- 
trial lords, but in some cases, as thnt of dig- 
gonholm of. the Smelter trust, the actual own- 
ers and controllers act without Intermediaries. 
Guggenheim represents the smelting Interests 
wherever they extend, Irrespective of state or 
even national boundary lines. The persons are 
rare who will claim that Guggenheim repre- 
sents tbe State of Colorado, with all Its varied 
industries and its diametrically opposed Inter- 
ests of tollers nnd takers. Incidentally it might 
lie temarked that Guggenheim Is In the senate 
because he owns the smelters and not vice 
versa. 

The different senators snd representatives 
could be taken separately and the affiliations 
of each proven, from the railroad senator from 
California to the lumber senator from Wanh 
ington, but these facts are so well known that 
such minute proof is unnecessary, 

In tbe state legislatures we find practically 
the same thing has bsppened, with the excep- 
tion that some of tbe smaller Interests have 



representation. The basis la Industrial Just 
the same. 

Coming down to the cities we find a prac- 
tically planless and haphazard method of trans- 
acting the civic work, a certain amount of 
which is necessary under any form of society. 
The best results are not obtained by reason 
of tbe fact that councllmen are elected from 
a geographical or territorial division (either 
through popularity or purchase). By this 
method there Is no way of securing efficient 
persons to operate the various city depart- 
ments. Furthermore the responsibility does 
not fail upon the shoulders of any Individual 
but upon the group, and each seeks to shift 
the blame for any shortcomings. This waste- 
ful and Inefficient method cannot withstand 
the test that the huge corporations and com- 
binations are applying to all their lines of busi- 
ness, consequently the old system must go. 
Hence the demand for the commission form of 
government. 

As in every change of the past we find cer- 
tain sections of the community whose Imme- 
diate Interests are in line with those of the 
greater capitalist group of which they* are not 
members. The small business man as well as 
a large portion of the skilled workers have 
taken up the cry. Commission government Is 
extending Into many cities and there are pro- 
posals for State and National government by 
the saint process. 

The commission form of government Is in 
direct line with scientific management of in- 
dustry and while both appear as against the 
immediate interests of the workers they have 
great possibilities when viewed with the idea 
of a transformed society. 

The commission form In brief means that 
a city is divided Into six or seven economic 
departments, each under the direction of a 
commissioner selected by the enfranchised' 
persons in that city, as a whole, and not by 
precincts and wards as heretofore. Each com- 
missioner is a business manager of his par- 
ticular department and is expected to run it 
along tbe same lines upon which a private busi- 
ness Is conducted— that of obtaining the best 
results with the least expenditure. 

Just as the workers In one department of an 
industry are pitted against another department 
as to their Industrial efficiency, so are these 
commissioners placed In competition, and there 
is no chance to shift the blame of one depart- 
ment upon another. The saving of taxes con- 
cerns the propertyless toilers not at all as the 
wage workers as a class pay no taxes, but are 
robbed at tbe point of production. The close- 
ness with which the commission form follows 
out the idea of an industrially managed society 
is the point of interest. 

Now a state, a legislative district, or even a 
nation, is a created thing, but an industry or a 
city Is a growth, and while, under an industrial 
republic, if we may term 1t that, these artifi- 
cial boundaries will disappear, there must of 
necessity always remain Industries and cities. 
The maiuiKcmcnt of civic affairs, according to 
our outlined form of Industrial organization 
aa seen in Trautmann's chart of the "One Big 
Union," is to take place through managers se- 
lected from tbe Industries that comprise the 
entire life of tho city. 

The main difference springs from the fact 
that industry will be managed instead of people 
being governed. And that difference is a very 
vital thing. The commission form of govern- 
ment might be said to be one of the bridges 
that connect two opposing economic systems. 

America being the nation with the most mod- 
ern mnchinery, the keenest business men, and 
the most ruthless industrial lords, it Is quite 
natural that these manifestations of a new 
social order make their advent In this country 
prior to their appearance In Europe. 

The commission form of government Is not a 
problem with which the proletariat have to 
deal: It does not at this time affect their lives. 
It is an employing class problem, arising 
through industrial necessity and it shows that 
capitalism has yet some developments to make 
In preparation for Its downfall. 

The commission form of government is as a 
navel string connecting offspring with parent 
It heralds the disappearance of the political 
state and the approach of an economic system 
In which social management of industry by 
producers in each department will replace re- 
pressive government of Individuals by repre- 
sentatives of tbe industrial owners of capital, 



Tips to Railway Construction Workers 



Say, fellow workers, as you know we are 
building a strong organixatlon among the un- 
skilled workers in the logging and railroad 
instruction camps. The bosses well know 
what such an organixatlon is capable of doing, 
especially when the men who compose same 
are properly educated. 

In order to educate ourselves to the best 
advantage It Is necessary for every member 
who really understands tbe class struggle to 
do all in his power to Induce the workers with 
whom he comes In contact to buy and study 
industrial union literature. A great number 
of workers who have been class conscious to 
a certain extent, and who have been members 
of the union for a considerable length of time, 
*c<em to have the Idea that their education is 
finished. As a natural consequence, whon tbe 
lime for action comes they realise their mis- 
take and leave it to George. Now. this leaving- 
it-to-George business has been and will be the 
means by which the parasites can keep on 
stealing the produce from the workers. 

The most of the workers seem to still favor 
the Idea that walking off the job la the only 
way to strike. Wherever you see this Idea 
prevailing In any locality, get busy with litera- 
ture, for, you can bet, education la lacking. 

A walk-out strike would be very advanta- 
geous if accommodations could be had and tf 
the men were class conscious enough to atay 
with the strike. In the majority of cases we 
find that the aea who have been em the job 



for a long time, come to town all right when 
any trouble starts, but it would be necessary 
to chaiu them up in order to hold them there. 
Whereas, if they were educated, nothing could 
drive them away from the locality. 

Did you ever ask yourself who is to blame 
for the rotten conditions which exist in the 
railroad camps? You have only yourself to 
blame. When you come to this conclusion, 
don't get mad and blame the other fellow. Just 
sit down along side of him and get bis opinion. 
If he is all right, then act together and you 
will be surprised how easy it Is to get the 
whole camp coming your way. Whenever you 
have the men ready to Join with you In the 
fight, let tho nearest I. W. W. local know and 
ask for credentials so that you ran line up the 
bunch for the One Dig Union. 

The only time that a walkout would be In 
order in this Canadian country would bo In 
case of a general strike, then the weak-kneed 
would have to stick, as all the mighty Jobs 
would bo at a standstill. In a local strike the 
men should get it Into their heads that an I. 
W. W. strike is on all the time and will be on 
until we are producing for our own benefit. 
When the days get warm start a fine system 
in the camp and whoever gets beyond tbe union 
pace, fine him enough to start a camp library. 
If that doesn't stop him, use other methods. 
Always bear In mind that the tucker and dam- 
phool la your worst enemy. You have tbe 
remedy for all such in your own hands. 



THE WAYS OF KINGS, CROWNED AND UNGBOWNBD 
(By Covington Hall.) 
Yt are prating of yonr power bnt the sky of time ia grey, 
And the fullness of your madness it shall ripen with tho day. 
Ye shall waken in the moment when the great world shakes and reel*, 
When the mad brute host of hunger from the sluma and darkness steals: 
Ye shall waken to the reaping of the fruits yours hands have sown, 
And the measure ye have meted to the race shall be your own. 
Think ye not that fate is idle and your own the Supreme Will, 
For the wrecks that strew the aeons tell that right is reigning still 
Dream ye not that mammon conquer*; trust ye not too much to gold, 
For the shell is not the substance, and the flesh is not the soul. 
If ye doubt it, pause and listen; lift aside the veil of time; 
Where is Rome and all her splendor? Where is Athens, the sublime? 
Where are all the Persian millions? Where the proud Egyptian host? 
Tell me, does imperial Carthage still adorn the Afric coast? 
Where the empire of the Incas? Where is Montezuma's throne? 
What is Spain and Spanish glory in the world once called her own? 
Where are India's mighty princes? Where the Babylonian kings? 
Tell me, ye who kneel in worship at the shrine of earthly things I 
Proud ye are, and will riot answer— ye are swelled with folly vast — 
Neither will ye heed the lesson that is taught by ages past. 
Like the scribes of ancient Judah ye depend on Roman might, 
But the buried Christ is risen and the faith still lives tonight. 
There be some ye cannot silence ; there be some ye cannot kill ; 
And the blood of martyred spirits is the seed of progress still; 
Love and freedom still are powers in the human heart and soul. 
And the great, eternal truth is marching onward to the goal I 
But all words are worse than useless— Reason's self ye would deriae— 
Ye are but the sons of folly and tho slaves of purse-born pride; 
Ye are strangers unto mercy; ye are deaf and dumb and blind; 
Ye have never paused to listen to the human heart and mind, 
Justice, honor, hope and virtue, ye as evil things disdain. 
Lol I hear the workers coming over hill and dale and plain, 
And the Marseillaise is ringing 'round a rebel world again! 



With Redwood Timber Beasts 



Things are doing In Humboldt County, Cal. 
The I. W. W. Is busy. The revolution is gath- 
ering force. The bosses see it and are getting 
desperate. 

Tbe latest is from Scotia, some twenty odd 
miles from Eureka, and a sawmill town. The 
Pacific Lumber Company there is said to be 
capitalized at about fourteen million dollars, 
and it Is one of the most notorious labor skin- 
ning concerns to be found anywhere. The fore- 
man Is marshall of the town and claims to be 
a union man, of tbo conservative brand. Dut 
the I. W. W.— Wow!! Scat! 

He mourns over the fact that twenty years 
ago he could get men at $1.75 that would do ss 
much work In a day as several men will do now 
at $2.00 per day each. 

The I. W. W. boys recently held a propa- 
ganda meeting at the mill; they talked with 
the men and scattered literature. The bosses 
got wind of it and forthwith set their stool 
pigeons to work. S. M. Peterson, the slimy 
crum boss, set to work to pump spray poison 
into all the beds, ostensibly to kill tbe bugs, 
but really to hunt through the bunks for I. W. 
W. literature. He found none. The literature 
had been removed. The bosses can't kill the 
I. W. W. bug unless they kill the slaves, too. 

One of the fellow workers made a spiel to 
the workers on the 8-hour day. The bosses 



became frantic, crying hysterically to not 
"start any trouble here/' that "this is no place 
to start trouble," etc. The speaker assured 
him that it was the very place of all places to 
start the men thinking. 

Well, yesterday, tbe company fired quite a 
big crowd of I. W. W. men. and sympathizers. 
They came to Eureka with their fighting 
clothes on. The Pacific Lumber Company will 
hear from us again. We have barely begun. 

It Is very Important that more I. W. W. men 
como to this country and help us put the red- 
wood belt on our map. You should ship to 
Scotia from San Francisco or Portland and 
go to work for tbe union on the quiet and put 
out literature. 

The Pacific Lumber Company has the nerve 
to claim that it is making no dividends, and to 
shdw how fearful it is of agitation, it made tbe 
assertion that as soon as it began to pay divi- 
dends, it would pay half of said dividends to its 
faithful, contented slaves at the end of the 
year. Dut that falsehood fools no one. 

Come on. you agitators! Lots of mills here. 
Lots of work. Some have already come, but we 
need more. This is the ripest place in the lum- 
ber industry on the coast, and now Is the time. 
Just a few more live wires to help us put things 
in shape and, lo, the trick is turned. 

AGITATION COMMITTEE. 



Mr. Block 

Before and After the Election 
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May Dajr, As May Be 

(By C. L. Filitfno, New Orleans, La.) 

The first of May is here and some of us 
workers haven't given any time or thoughts, 
aa to the meaning of iJbat great day, la relation 
to the working class of the world. 

If you should aak two-thirds of the wealth 
producers the meaning of International Labor 
day, they would be at sea for an explanation, 
as to what It means, what we should do, and 
what connection it has to the world workers. 
But you ask the same question to workers who 
have been In the labor atrugglea, and they 
could give many reasons why the first of May 
Is the one day, In three hundred and alxty-five 
days that's set aside from all the rest, and 
why It Is called International Labor day. 

Now the question arises, why we have Inter- 
national Labor day, and what benefit it Is to 
labor? We have International Labor day be- 
cause it is the day set aside by the workers 
of the world, and not by the masters. No one 
la glrlng It to us, we are taking It whether 
any other class likes it or not. We know that 
labor ia International, and we aa laborers re- 
fuse to be exploited on that sacred day. by 
laying down our tools In the mines; mills, fac- 
tories, workshops and fields, for the period of 
twenty-four hours, as a protest against the 
present »oc:ety, to prove to them that we don't 
approve of their management of industries, 
and that labor is the only useful slass to so- 
ciety. By the very act of laying down our 
tools, we would paralyse all the Industrfes of 
the world for that length of time, and tblt we 
have It in our power to do that very same 
thing, whenever we wish to do so. 

We would prove that labor Is the snly class 
who hi able to run Industries, and that labor 
and not capital Is running them, By with- 
drawing our labor power from the Industries, 
the world would come to a standstill, and there 
would be thoughts In many mens' minds, as 
to how long we were going to stand for the 
present conditions, when we are the only useful 
class, the only necessary class, and the only 
all-powerful class In the world. 

During the masters' holy days yea will see 
soldiers of the army and navy, militiamen, 
police and boy scouts. Do you know why they 
go to all that trouble? 7 If not, jast think it 
over a little. But we know that the masters 
are saying to the working class, yea are my 
slaves; you can't help yourselves, because here 
is my power to prove that what I am saying ia 
true. 

The benefit we would derive from ear. dis- 
play of power, is entirely beyond comprehen- 
sion. The international solidarity of labor is 
the key that will open th door to labor emanci- 
pation. We, the workers of the world, have 
our common enemy, and our common cause; 
we are more determined than ever to close 
our ranks by forming the unpenetrable pha- 
lanx to destroy, now and forever, the system 
of many forms of slavery. 

Workers, this Is neither scheme nor dream; 
it is a fact. Are you ready to celebrate the 
first of May. are you ready to Join the legions 
of labor, are you ready for the Internationa' 
Labor day, are you ready for Internationk 
solidarity, and are you ready to do your j>art 
in this great cause? 

l-et us stand together, fellow workers, and 
the world with all its wealth shall be ours.> 
This is my message to the workers, oa the 1&13 
International Labor Day. 



Agrees With Hunter 

In a recent Interview in the New York Times, 
Julius Henry Cohen, has this to say: 

"Intelligent capitalists are no longer fight- 
ing the trade unions and obstinately holding 
out for the 'open shop,' because tho open shop 
is a shop where Ettor and Haywood may come 
in at any time and raise trouble. In the prefer- 
ential union shop tbe employer has something 
to say as to which union he will deal with. 
And if he accepts the more rational union he 
precludes Ettor and Haywood. Now, why 
should not sensible business men realize that 
if they want peace in an industry, it Is not a 
question of union or no union? The real situa- 
tion Is, which union? Shall we do business 
with a union which is strong enough to make 
and maintain a treaty of peace or shall we do 
business with a band of guerrillas who attack 
us at every point, with whom we cannot reason, 
and who, if we succeed in beating them in a 
strike, come into our shops and destroy our 
product? We must realize that sooner or later 
we must deal with the recognized representa- 
tives of tho working people in whom we have 
confidence, and, having convinced them of the 
reasonableness of our side, secure a working 
arrangement that will Include the discipline of 
those who violate it. The hotel proprietors 
were warned four years ago that if they did 
not deal with the American Federation of tabor 
they would have to deal with the I. W. W. 
Now they have them. The mill owners of 
Lawrence refused to dcaj with John Golden of 
the textile workers, but when Ettor and Glo- 
vannitti arrived, they were only toe filed to ask 
for John Golden's help." 

Here is where lawyers, garment manufac- 
turers and such alleged socialists as Hunter 
and Hillquit are all agreed. Hlllquit especially 
favors what is known aa the "Protocol" or a 
classless and struggleless class struggle. 



TRY A CIVIC FEDERATION 

HARMONY PILL 
"If the A. F. of L. was one-half as active In 
compelling affiliation with central labor coun- 
cils as they are In throwing out some unions 
already affiliated, perhaps the Carpenters of 
this city- would be forced to affiliate. The 
whole miserable business makes me sick." — A. 
W. Swenson In Spokane Labor World. 

Knowing what it takes to make 8wenaon sick 
we are forced to conclude that the A. F. of L. is 
even worse than we suspected. 



"Art thou a statesman, and canal not be a 
hypocrite? Impossible I Do net distrust thy 
virtues."- Drydsn. 
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Wastes of An 'Efficient' 
System 

To ear opponent* who declare for the effi- 
cient and economy of the Capitalist system 
we caa say In return that a more wasteful 
method of production could hardly be devised. 
The Capitalist system Is based upon competi- 
tion; and competition means Internal strife, 
which Is a waste of energy. The master capi- 
talists realise this and aro striving to conserve 
this energy (for the sake of bigger profits 
alone) by organising and forcing the smaller 
exploiter* out of business and eliminating com 
petition. 

As evolution taken its upward course It tends 
toward the complete elimination of waste. Ef- 
ficiency is s goal toward which we are being 
rapidly drivon by natural laws which cannot 
bo stopped by arguments, schemes or any hu- 
man power. A wasteful system works a great 
hardship upon the useful members of society 
by taking what they produce from them and 
throwing it in the sea, as it were. 

It woald be noxt to Impossible to enumerato 
all the useleas methods used under the present 
system of production; but a few of the most 
glaring examples may be cited. 

Small Mercantile Establishments. 

After a commodity has reached a certain 
point, for Instance a freight depot In the city 
only one more transaction is necessary in the 
production of that commodity, and that is Its 
delivery, as a commodity Is not fully produced 
until it has reached the consumer. 

Now ia a city of 50,000 inhabitants one largo 
house would be sufficient as a central recoil- 
ing and distributing point for clothing. Instead 
what do we find in a city of this size? We find 
from 2» to 100 clothing stores. Now If all the 
work neeesaary for receiving and distributing 
clothing for 50,000 persons can be done under 
one roof, why 50 or 100? We at once conclude 
they are unaeceasary because they do not add 
to the use value of the clothing. 

The same may be said of any other com- 
modity. After its manufacture has been com- 
pleted, it If ready to be delivered to the con 
•timer; and the more hands it passes through, 
the oftener it is packed and unpacked, the 
oftcner it Is piled on shelves and taken down, 
the higher becomes its exchange value, while 
its use valae Is being depreciated. 

The small retail grocery .and clothing stores 
are not only useless but are decided detri 
ments; for instead of Increasing the ub< value 
of a commodity, they deteriorate It. Instead 
of being of any use to society they are detrl 
mental parasites. 

Tbo clerk or other employe who sells his 
labor power to one of these petty parasites 
does not add anything .to the commodities he 
handles, bit just the exact opposite — he lessens 
the use value of the commodities. Any one 
who does not add use value to a commodity in 
the course of production cannot be said to be 
a producer. 

As the business carried on in a building is 
useless, the building Itself is serving no pur 
pose. The material used in the building has 
wasted aa has the labor required to get 
■'«$u't the lumber, and in short everything con 
nected with the building represents so much 
wasted energy. 

Advertising. 

The workers in every Industry have two dis- 
tinct functions. Part of them (and the larger 
part) are concerned only with the production 
of the finished articles; the others have noth- 
ing to do with the production of commodities, 
but look after the financial end. Their part in 
iudustry is to find ways and means of getting 
more profit* for their misters. With these we 
find the writers of advertisements. Adver- 
tising a commodity can by no stretch of the 
imagination be aaid to add to its use 'value. 
It adds only to the exchange value. The paper 
upon which advertisements are printed, the 
labor expended in its making and delivery, the 
ink and the labor contained in It, the labor of 
setting up and printing advertisements aro all 
wanted, and form a part of labor's heavy bur- 
den. Everything that Is wasted helps to keep 
the workers toiling long hours with but small 
returns. Krory man whose time is spent in 
useloss occupation is a burden to the producers 
and is no loss a paraslto tban the one who does 
nothing whatever. 

Therefore, a man who writes advertisements 
cannot be a producer. His labor Is wholly un- 
necessary; the praise ho sings does not toughen 
tbo leather nor unite the sole and the upper; 
it dovs not add sweetness to the sugar nor 
sew the sack which contains it; it does not 
add warmth or durability to the clothing— in 
tthort, advertising is as much a parasitical pro- 
fession as dealing In stocks and bonds. Neither 
of them adds to the use value of any com- 
modity; therefore, they are useless — absolute- 
ly unnecessary. Any mm or woman who 
spends his or her time in any branch of the 
advertising business is part of labor's burden. 
The actual producers must keep these workers 
while they waste time, material and energy 
in useless occupations. 

The 8mall Farm. 

Any method of production that does not get 
all possible returns for the labor power ex- 
pended Is wasteful. Small manufacturers, who 
are forced to use out-of-date machinery because 
of lack of money, rush their employes at a ter- 
rific pace trying to compete with large manu- 
facturers. The farmer today must be included 
with manufacturers. He Is a manufacturer of 
food stuffs In a small or large way, depending 
on the amount of capital he has to Invest; and 
like other manufacturers, his methods are 
either wasteful or conservative, according to 
the size of the farm and the kind of machinery 
used. 

Perhaps one of the best examples to Illus- 
trate the wastefulness employed on small farms 
can be seen In the contrasts found In the Da- 
kota* and California. Often wo see hero a 
small farm or from forty to three hundred and 
sixty acres Joining one of several sections. On 
the ono wo soo a man with a plow and two 
horses plowing two acres a day, while on the 



other two men with a machine will plow thirty 
or forty acres with less expenditure of labor 
power. In this case the man on the small farm 
ir. wasting nine-tenths of his labor power. This 
waste is caused by the private ownership of 
the two farms. Two pieces of paper called 
"deeds" and a lino fence cause one man to 
work a month on a piece of work which might 
be accomplished by him with the, same amount 
of labor In four days. This is only one ex- 
ample of the wastefulness of production on a 
small scale. Thousands of others could be cited 
If it were necessary. Anyone who will com* 
pare the methoda used by the small dealer or 
manufacturer with those of larger enterprises 
will readily soe which Is the more wasteful 
and which the more conservative. All this 
wastefulness adds to the hours the producers 
must labor, and detracts from the benefits 
they receive for this labor. 

The armies and navies form the most glaring 
example of waste we have, and no doubt add 
many hours to the average work-day, while 
their extstonce makes It Impossible for tho 
producers to have the product of their toll— the 
useful members of society must be denied that 
the useless may receive. Wo toil and produce 
everything necessary to humanity, but the 
idlers who control these products by controlling 
the machinery with which we produce, sur- 
feit themselves on part of our products and 
waste the rest, allowing us only enough to keep 
us In a condition to work the following day. 
Only our respect for their laws, all of which 
are In violation of the laws of Nature, keeps 
them in their usurped position. With their 
schools, churches and newspapers they keep 
us believing and respecting their laws and 
promote our Ignorance, which Insures the con- 
tinuance of the slave system, while they con- 
sume and waste the things wo produce with 
such great sacrifice. 

All wasteful methods are the children of 
the competitive system. Competition has given 
birth to the petty trading and advertising pro- 
fessions; and they and the progenitor will have 
occasion to use the same death bed. There Is 
no poHsible cure for these diseases, which are 
fastened upon humanity like cancers, but the 
ownership of the tools of production by the 
working class. The present system of produc- 
tion is altogether too wasteful. If it were pos- 
sible to estimate exactly the amount of labor 
power wasted by the workers who are tolling 
their lives away at something which is not 
only useless to society but a detriment. It 
would no doubt be astonishing the amount pos- 
sible for them to produce with the same ex- 
penditure of tabor power directed along pro- 
ductive channels. 

But this waste must go on until the workers 
see what they are losing through their Igno- 
rance of economics, their lack of unity of pur- 
pose and their reluctance to study their posi- 
tion as compared with the other elements of 
society. The producers must realize that they 
are the foundation upon which the structure 
of society rests; they must learn to distinguish 
between producers and non-producers, between 
tboso who do all the work and receive nothing 
and those who do none of the work and receive 
everything. We. 'the Workers of the World, 
must say: "We will talk together; we will 
think together, and we will act together. We 
will choose the way whereby we can eliminate 
the waste from the system of production; we 
will find some way by which we can expro- 
priate the holders of the tools of production, 
and we will unitedly strive to take and hold 
these tools and the full product thereof." 

We must have an organization wherein we 
can meet on common grounds and discuss the 
problems before us. All the workers of the 
world are in the same position, and we must 
use the same methods to better ourselves. 
Singly we have no power— unitedly we art all- 
powerful. Everything is ours when we demand 
unit instead of begging as individuals. 
There is no power that can deny organized 
labor what It wishes if It is properly organized. 
To all workers who realty want more of the 
good things which they alone produce, we say: 
selves by studying economics, and emancipate 
Join the union of your class. Educate your- 
yourselves with the power you gain from clear 
understanding, organizing into One Dig Union 
and acting directly against the masters of the 
tools of production. Clear thinking, extensive 
propaganda i»nd direct action are tho tools 
with which the modern slaves must free them- 
selves from the bondage of their masters, 
whose fictitious ownership of tbe resources by 
which we must live keeps us in a condition 
barely ajftirt from actual starvation and In a 
position of continuous servitude. 

Come, fellow workers of all crafts, creeds, 
kinds, and colors, stand up straight for once 
and without fear of meeting the boss' fishy 
eye, attain the attitude of a man, a man who 
refuses to believe with Pagans that there Is a 
taint on labor, but places it on willing eervi 
;tude to a master class. Stand up and show 
the world you will have the full product of 
your toil, and that you are men and not merely 
manikins. Join the Industrial Workers of the 
world and fight for a chance to be human 
and live as human being should live. 



A STORY. 
(By W. Clark.) 

Once upon a time there was a number of 
lumberjacks working for the Big River Lum- 
ber Company, about a hundred miles north- 
west of Prince Albert, Sask. They were a coo- 
mopolitan crew, composed of all kinds and con- 
ditions of transient workers. After they bad 
been working for a week, the cook was trans- 
ferred to another camp and the student who 
took over the duties of the kitchen was cer- 
tainly devoid of culinary skill in any shape or 
form. The men worked for two days anxiously 
waiting the time when the cock would lean 
to give them somothlng eatable. On tho morn- 
ing of tho third day everybody In the camp felt 
like eating the cook. A few of the men who 
had been out west had been busy in the mean- 
time explaining industrial unionism. It was 
quite a Job, as there were about 100 men in 
the camp who did not speak or understand 
English. Some of them were from three weeks 
below Quebec and others were from Gallcia. 
The Frenchmen had three In thotr number who 
could understand English and there was only 
one Gallclan who understood. Well, on the 
morning of the third day, when tho boss hol- 
lered 'all out," there was only one who respond- 
ed to the call,— -he was an Englishman and was 
practically of no account Tho walking boss 
was sent for and when matters were explained 
he got a cook right away. The student then 
went helping the corral boss do the Juggling. 

After seeing what they could do by sticking 
together, it was decided to make the camp 
habitable. It was the custom to cut or shed 
nothing less than 200 logs per day and when 
the men decided to have blankets in the camps, 
each man gave the tally of 100 logs. The boss 
couldn't make out what was the matter so he 
asked for an explanation. He got It and it only 
took a few days to get the blankets. The men 
went to work again at the old rate. 

On Sunday they held a meeting and It was 
decided to have laundries in the camps. The 
100 logs a day system was again successful. 

After putting the laundries in the camps, 
the walking boss asked us for Christ's sake to 
let him know what we wanted as the company 
couldn't stand' the loss of so many logs as they 
had been doing. 

When we had the Big River Company coming 
our way we hiked for pastures new. We visited 
nearly all the camps In a radius of 600 miles 
and found the majority of them easy to make 
come to time. 

If you western stiffs would only stick around 
the Job wherever you may happen to be and 
use the same tactics, you would be surprised 
how easy It is to bring the bosses to their 
knees. I notice that in the majority of cases 
when a man gets Into a bum camp out here, 
instead of trying to get the bunch together, he 
packs his bundle and goes down the road talk- 
ing to himself. Now, don't be greedy with your 
conversation.— give it to your fellow workers 
and stay with them until you get results. It 
is then time to go elsewhere and do the same 
again. 

Quite a number of workorB have been and 
are still using these tactics, but what we want 
and must have is you to do likewise. Just 
think for a minute and ask yourself what you 
have after many years of toll. Every winter 
you are up against it and wishing it was sura 
mer. After summer Is over you find yourself 
In the same old way, broke again. 

Now, these conditions can be changed and it 
rests on you how soon we'll change them. 
Make up your mind that Instead of slaving all 
summer for that winter's stake (which you 
never make), that you are going to change con- 
ditions and have a good time, not only next 
winter but forever. Always remember that you 
have the support of all revolutionary workers 
In anything you do for your class. 



BUTTE LEAGUE 18 GROWING 
The I. W. W. Propaganda League of Butte, 
Mont., initiated 14 new members week before 
last and 21 last week. They are ordering an 
extra large bundle of this particular Issue. 

The League has Its headquarters at 77 East 
Park St. Business meetings are held each 
Wednesday night at 7:30. Discussion meetings 
are an interesting feature of the League, bei > 
held on Sunday at 2 p. m. All communications 
should be addressed to Secretary Paul Cooney, 
care City Crematory, Butte. Mont. 



BLACKLIST FOR I. W. W. 
Fellow worker Henry Collins was fired at the 
^lear Lake Logging Camp last week and twen- 
ty-two men walked out with him. Others have 
been fired by this outfit for no other reason 
than tbe holding of membership In tho I. W. W. 
TT/hls Is a virtual blacklist Lot tho wooden shoo 
men take notloe. < 



THE MINERS' STRIKE AT CROSBY, MINN. 

(By George Fenton) 
Under Instructions from Local No.' 68, I. W. 
W.. Duluth, Minn., I am writing the "Worker" 
account of the miners' strike at Crosby, 
Minn. 

received the following telegram from Chi 
cago, HI., on the evening of April 10 about " 

p. m. : 

Strikers at Crosby, Minnesota, want organ- 
izer. Can you make trip? If so, sta^rt 

(Signed) ST. JOHN." 
As there was no train to Crosby until tbe 
following day at 2:30 p. m., 1 found Kaplan of 
Duluth, Socialist Party man, and also l*ntlmer 
of Minneapolis, state secretary of the Socialist 
Party, on tbe ground ahead of me. 

Proceeding to the Finnish hall at Crosby I 
presented my organizing credentials to the 
strike committee and was escorted by them to 
the Finnish boarding house for supper where 
I met Kaplan. While I was eating supper, 
Kaplan and Secretary Latimer of the 8. P. 
went Into Finnish hall and held a closed meet- 
ing of the strike committee. 

After supper I tried to obtain admittance to 
the meeting, but found the door locked so that 
I could not gain an audience. After this meet- 
ing was adjourned I was informed that there 
would bo a conference of the strike committee 
and mine owners and that my propositions 
could not be considered until afterwards. 

Kaplan advised the strike committee to Invite 
the business men of Crosby to the conference, 
and, like a lot of blockheads, they complied 
with his advice. 

There were four mine owners, twenty-six 
business men and fourteen of the strike' com- 
mittee. 1 The whole conference was a farcical 
trial of the strike committee before a Jury of 
business men, with the mine owners as prose- 
cuting attorneys. The strike committee being 
Finnish, Polish, Italian and Austrian workers 
were unable to handle the English language 
as well as their adversaries, and so would some- 
times twist matters slightly In stating theli 
grievance. Tho owners would take advantagt 
of this to crack Jokes about tho grievances fo 
the benefit of tho business men. These pare 
sites would laugh at tho expense of tho striki 
committee. 



The demands of the strikers were: $3.00 a 
day for eight hours' work in tho mines, aboli- 
tion of tho contract system, and discontinuance 
of the $1.00 *a month hospital fee, the miners 
to maintain their own hospital benefit Tbe 
men also claimed that they were charged 60 
cents a month for a benefit club maintained 
by tho company, and for their payments did 
not receive full benefit, as they were charged 
$1.00 per day, or $30 per month, instead of get- 
ting free treatments in case of accidents. 

After the first half hour it became apparent 
to all that there was a deadlock, tho owners 
refusing to grant tho strikers their demands. 
Knowing this Kaplan and Latimer should have 
advised the strike committee to adjourn as the 
longer the meeting lasted the more strength the 
strikers lost Yet because of the tactics of 
Kaplan and Latimer tho meeting was continued 
until midnight 

Following this meeting the strike committee 
held another ono to determine what was to be 
done with me as an I. W. W. organizer. I pre* 
sented my credentials and was about to pro- 
ceed when Kaplan and Latimer came in. Kap- 
lan got the floor and used every low down 
sneaking method he could think of to prejudice 
the strike committee against the L W. W., 
making out that the members of the I. W. W. 
were all human leeches. He wanted them to 
organise an Independent industrial union, stat- 
ing for ono reason taat the 15 cents per capita 
tax should be kept at home. Kaplan convinced 
the chairman* and aa a result I was unable to 
get the floor again and the meeting broke up In 
confusion. 

On the next morning, April 12, at the strike 
committee meeting, a resolution was drawn up 
requesting me to withdraw and leave the field 
to Latimer, Kaplan having returned to Duluth 
meanwhile. Inaamuch as my presence would 
only have caused friction, I withdrew. 

The Finnish all wished to Join the I. W. W., 
but the Italians, Polish and Austrian* seemed 
to favor the independent union proposed by the 
two Socialists, who, according to their party, 
must be neutral on the economic field. I could 
even have stayed it out but I realized that if I 
had done so and the strike were lost the out- 
side world would sny that It was because the 
I. W. W. cared more about gaining membership 
than they did about having the workers win 
their battles. 

At the Finnish boarding house on Friday 
evening I learned that the pumpmen were still 
working. Upon pointing out the advantage of 
calling off these workers, I was Informed by 
the strike committee that they thought it best 
to let them work at present. 

Coming back to Duluth I confronted Kaplan 
In the Socialist Party headquarters with the 
proposition about the pumpmen working and 
was indignantly Informed that he was ignorant 
of the fact. As he was there for some time, 
it seems Incredible that he, or anyone with 
average Intelligence, could have overlooked the 
point and committeed the blunder of allowing 
one section of the workers to scab upon an- 
other. 

From the latest press reports it appears that 
the striking miners will return to work In a 
day or so, so it appears that the English Social 
1st Party has made a fissle of this particular 
strike. 



HI8 EPITAPH. 
Hero lie* William J. Borna, 
William J. burao. 



Will R. O. Yoern please communicate with 
Local 81a, L W. W„ Box 1594, Victoria, B. C. 



Local Puyallnp, Socialist Party of Washing- 
ton, with 45 members, mot on April 18 and 
passed strong resolutions regarding tho false 
conviction of Ftlipp! Bocchlnl and the other 
outrages at Little Falls, N. Y. A copy of tho 
resolutions was forwarded to Governor Sulwr, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Every rebel organization should follow this 
example. 



Local No. 435, Marshfleld, Ore., has ordered 
GOO additional copies of this issue through tho 
kindness of fellow worker C Carlson, who 
donated tho money. Carlson was also given 
$30.00 to tho Southern Timber. Workers, $30.00 
to tho Little Falls Defense and $10.00 to the 
Free Speech Fight la Denver. 



Local 58, L W. W., Victoria, B. C, recom- 
mends that any fellow workers on their way 
to London, England, before September, call 
on headquarters in Chicago, IlL, and secure 
credentials to attend tho International Syndi- 
calist Congress. 



M A fool in revolt Is Infinitely wiser than a 
learned phlioeopher apologizing for his chains." 
—Kossuth. 



"Capitalist civilization condemns the prole- 
tarian to vegetate in conditions of existence in- 
ferior to those of tho savage."— -Lafargue. 



'Philosophers have only interpreted tho world 
differently. Tho groat thing, however, is to 
change It"— Engele. 



'Man has no Intelligent superior, no immortal 
soul. Tho mortal soul of man is the only Intel- 
ligent lord of matter."— Richard Carille. 



NARAMATA NOTES 

(By W. E. Clark) 
Another Instance of the bosses using direct 
action occurred here yesterday afternoon, April 
16. 

A station gang working in Devonports and 
Grey's camp had in their employ 15 day work- 
ers. At noon on the 16th the timekeeper told 
the men to work no more for the station gang. 
Then the fellow who was running the gang, 
asked them to go out on the job again. After 
they had worked a couple of hours, the walking 
boss ordered them off the job and told them 
to get out of the camp. They went back to 
the camp and, as the timekeeper did not give 
them their checks until near supper time, they 
decided to wait in the camp until morning 
When they went to supper they were met at the 
cook's shack door by two of Mc Bride's Pro- 
vincials, who refused to let them In to eat. 
Twq station men were also refused the neces- 
sary supper and were otdered out of the camp. 

After refusing supper, the bulls tried to ter- 
rify the men and make them hike down the 
mountain. The men flatly refused to move 
and, as the bulls had no warrants, they stayed 
until morning. 

The company refused to pny the men for the 
work done by them In tbe afternoon of the 
16th. 

The actions of the contractor in this part 
of the country are doing much more to awaken 
the slaves than all tho talks* of the agitators 
would accomplish, were they to talk from morn 
till night. The only drawback Is that their 
attempts to rule by tenor might at no distant 
date, react on them to their detriment. It Is 
often said that the IT. S. A. is the home of the 
grafter, but any one who cares to look Into 
affairs here will easily understand that a graft- 
er Is a transient, and that for pure unadulter- 
ated boodle this province has them all skinned. 



ON THE FIRING LINE 

The first edition of "On the Firing Line" is 
almost exhausted and we will watch the orders 
for the next few days to see whether it Is advis- 
able to Issue a second edition. Better place 
your order at once before the few remaining 
copies are all sold out 

This pamphlet Is 48 pages and Is a series of 
brief articles on the foremost labor events of 
1912. It has been pronounced the best value 
for the* money ever offered. Price is 5 cents 
for a single copy, $3 per hundred. 

Order at once from "Industrial Worker," box 
2129, Spokane. Wash. 



"The State, In order to abolish pauperism, 
must abolish Itself, for tho kernel of the evil 
lies in tho very existence of tho 8tate."— Marx. 



"He who has might has right; If you have not 
tho former, neither have you tho •latter."— 
Stlrner. 



"Violence is the midwife of every old society 
about to give birth to a now. Violence Is an 
economic factor." — Marx. 



P08T CARDS 

We have the Pyramid of Capitalism post 
cards at 25 cents per dozen, $1 per 100. They 
are lithographed in colors and are Just the thing 
to show tho whole wage system in ono glance. 

The Mr. Block post cards aro reproductions 
of cartoons appearing In the "Industrial Work- 
er." There are two kinds. One represents Mr. 
Block's attempt to scab and tho other shows 
him trying to get rich by Investing his savings. 
The postals will provoke a laugh and also cause 
some serious thought Tho price la 50 cents 
per 100, or 5 for a nickel. 

Order from "Industrial Worker," Box 2129. 
Spokane, Wash. 



SOLIDARITY 

Eastern official organ of the 1. W. W„ pub- 
lished at Cleveland, Ohio. A revolutionary 
weekly paper with complete news of ail eastern 
labor matters as well as a general survey of 
the class struggle. Subscription price Is $1.00 

year, 13 weeks for 25c, bundle orders 1J£c 
per copy. Tho host weekly paper oast of tho 
Mississippi. Address 112 Hamilton Ave* East, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE 
Single copy orders for tho following pamph- 
lets will he filled from this office: 
Ono Big Union, Wm. E. Trautmann $0.10 



Ettor and Glovannltti Speeches 

Industrial Unionism, Joseph J. Ettor „ 

Proletarian and Potlt-Bourgooiso, Austin 
Lewis 

Industrial Conspiracies, Clarence Darrow. 

Political Socialism Capturing tho Govern- 
ment, B. E. Nilsson 

1. W. W. History, Vincent St. John 

Patriotism and the Worker, Guetav Hervo 

Eleven Blind Leaders, B. H. Williams 

On the Firing Line 

In lots* of 50 and over 

1. W. W. Song Book, 43 songs, 11 new ones 

In lots of 20 or over o» 

Send all orders to Industrial Worker, Box 

2129, Spokane, Wash. 



.25 
.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
M 
.03 
.10 



"The existence of the State and tho existence 
of slavery aro Inseparable."— Marx. 



Resistance* to aggression is not simply justl- 
lable, but Imperative. Non-resistance hurts 
ooth Altruism and Egoism."— Spencer. 



HERE'S YOUR CHANCE 
You read tho "Industrial Worker." Toej 
know It's worth $1.00 a year— and then somo. 
It gets better all tho time. Tho Mr. Block 
cartoons alone aro worth tho price. 

If you haven't read Solidarity, published la 
New Castle, Pa., then you've missed a lot It 
gives tho Induatrial news of tho East at $1.9* 
a year. 

Then there's the Lumberjack of tho Southern 
District full of fire, filosofy and lumber worker 
news. It Is also $1.00 a year. 

Here's our offer: 

"Industrial Worker" and Solidarity, on* year 
$1.60. 

"Industrial Worker" and Lumberjack ono 
year $1.50. 
All three for $2.25. 

Better send that two dollars and two bits 
right away to the "Industrial Worker," P. O. 
Box 2129, Spokane, Wash. 



ETTOR AND GIOVANNITTI 
Before the Jury at Salem, Mass. 
Speech stenographlcally reported and pub- 
lished verbatim In an 80-page pamphlet. Revo- 
lutlonary to the core. A scathing arraignment 
of tho "rage system. 

Nicely Bound, Largo Typo. 
25o per copy. $1000 per 100. 
Send all orders to Vincent St John. JOT-TM 
W. Waehtngten St* Chicago, III. 
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The Social Evil-or Good? 

(By James P. Clark in 8t LouU Mirror.) 

Permit me to enter a respectful protest 
against the general attitude— your attitude— 
toward the "social evil." 

Why M «r»r Why not call It the "social 
good?** 

Unmarried women denounce It, because they 
think It diminishes their chances of setting 
married, which Is the one aim of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of a thousand;— justly so, be* 
cause, with alt Its draw-backs, It Is, after all, the 
most profitable Job they can get 

Married women denounce It, chiefly from 
esprit du corps, — that of the Married Women's 
Union, the most powerful of all trade unions. 
To them, the woman on the street is simply a 
scab, who cuts wages. The union price Is life 
support, and no union woman can have a good 
word for one who takes less. 

But why should a man like you, or a man like 
me, assume a patronising attitudeT Were we 
not all deeply Indebted to the "fairies" of our 
day, in our "hot youth?" 

As for myself, 1 may say that I cannot remem- 
ber one, of the many that I have known, from 
half an hour to half a year, to whom my 
thoughts do not revert with feelings of deepest 
appreciation of kindnesses conferred. 

Some women know, but comparatively few, I 
believe, the pressure under which si young man 
leads a celibate life. If they did, there would 
not be this chatter about the same standard for 
men and women, meaning nothing short of mat- 
rimony for either. 

If men's blood is ever tamed down to that 
point, it will make an end of matrimony as woll. 
So let the dear girls who draw their skirts away 
from those who, they think, are narrowing the 
matrimonial market, change their tune; the 
field is widened rather than narrowed by such 
Influences. 

But indeed, if there Is to be one standard for 
both men and women, why net make it the 
men's standard for the women. Instead of the 
women's for the men? 

The whole tendency of the day Is to regard 
all sex relations as quite devoid of any intrinsic 
moral significance. 'As a matter of contract, 
they may acquire a certain moral significance; 
that is, breach of chastity, when chastity is part 
of the contract, may be like any other breach 
of contract; but the superstitious attitude to- 
ward sex relations in themselves— the attitude 
that led the Fathers of the Church to speak of 
them, eveti in wedlock, as "stuprum conoubi 
ale," — Is fast fading. 

And why should the old prejudice not fade? 
It was primarily directed against derelictions 
on the part of women, for the very good reason 
that, on the part of women, auch derelictions 
are usually followed by very substantial and 
very burdensome consequences, by which they 
arc not followed In the case of men. 

There was nothing for it, In those days, but 
tn scare them out of It with threats of hell. 
Prophylactic there was none, remedy there was 
none. But nowadays, with prophylactic and 
remedy both at hand to the Intelligent woman, 
why should she not adopt the man's standard 
why should wo not approve her, rather than 
condemn, when she does adopt It? 




There are a few' Judges (they used to be 
called Justices) in the state of Washington who 
are barring from citlsenship all applicants who 
are suspected of being tmembers of the I. W. 
W. They would doubtlessly like to Uke away 
the economic power of those same applicants 
but as the Judges are entirely unfamiliar with 
work they are at a loss to know how to pro- 
ceed. 

Felix T. Zbrowsky was denied his second pa- 
pers In Montesano recently and was told he 
could not apply again until the end of five 
years and he would then have to submit evi- 
dence to prove that he had withdrawn from 
the I. W. W. 

Borje Frafjord of Aberdeen was admitted to 



An Eye Opener 

(By J. Knox) 
In answer to our arguments, facts, statements 
and deduction* in behalf of industrial unionism 
capitalist minded worklnamcn t say we are 
dreamer*. They say that all this talk of In 
Oustrlal Freedom is a dream; they say we want 
the impossible. 

Our answer to them Is, If industrial unionism 
is a dream, then re write your histories; take 
down your monuments. Kvery paae of your 
history has been made bright with nun who 
have lived and died for a dream; your nionu 
ments commemorate the dctds and liven of 
dreamers. Cense to speak ra honor of John 
Brown; cease to praise Burns .and Wlnkelreld, 
liofcr nnd Nathun Mall. Lincoln and Garibaldi 
pease to admire that consummate flower of 
American life. Wendell Phillips; for all these 
men were only dreamers. Cease to think that 
the race can progress; cease to think that In 
any way life can be made decent; cease to 
think well or your fellow man. If industrial 
uniooism Is a dream, civilization is' also 
dream. Then everything In all the world Is a 
dream, except the capitalist Idea that the work- 
ers should organize Into the craft unions, so 
that they may prey upon one another; so thnt 
In case of a strike, it will be craft against craft 
Instead of workers against bosses. 

The man who lives In a world filled with 
unnecessary horrors and who never makes a 
protest, that man is particeps criiulnls; If he 
sees all around him these needless miseries 
and offers no word of objection; If he stands 
by the side of this stream of men and women 
flowing downwards to destruction and offers no 
hand, throws no rope; If against It all he has 
no word of protest, then he has helped to push 
further down the poor woman of the street; he 
has helped to strike down his brother, fallen 
on the industrial battle field. 

We, members of the I. W. W., may not in the 
next ten years see the complete emancipation 
of the working class, for which we strive and 
hope, but at least we do not feel responsible 
for the whole wrong, for day after day we 
protest and protest and protest, and we will 
continue to protest until the Mm* when we 
can crush this capitalist system. Crush it out 
to the end, that at last this world of ours will 
become fit for the 4 habitation of the working 
class; so that at last men and women may 
know the blessings of happiness; that little 
children shall have their inheritance of Joy 
that there shall be love upon earth, and no 
mere hatred; Joy upon earth, and no more 
misery; peace upon earth, and no more strife; 
light upon earth and no more darkness. 



GETTING THE RANGE NOW 



By H. WALKER. AMtl 



Take This Away, Judge! 



citizenship after rigid examination. It appeara 
that Frafjord attended an I. W. W. meeting 
last fall In Aberdeen and was arrested without 
warrant and thrown Into Jail for this vile 
offense. Later he was released without trial 
when It was shown that he attended through 
curiosity. Judge Irwin told the young man 
that he had committed a grave Indiscretion in 
attending an I. W. W. meeting United States 
National Examiner Henry B. Hazard remarked 
that any man who attended an I. W. W. meet- 
ing after learning anything about the organiza- 
tion was not fit to be a citizen. 

There are thousands of perfectly good citi- 
zenships, warranted not to fade or crock, tar- 
nish or rust, that are travelling up and down 



the country with their owners seeking a Job. 
Their citizenships are as good as new, having 
never been called Into use. The boss never 
asks for one when he hires men. They have 
never raised the wages, shortened the hours, 
or bettered the condition of their possessors. 
But maybe it Is the citizenship of William 
Wood that prevents his being tried for planting 
dynamite in the homes of working men, and 
no doubt It is the citizenship of Banker Morse 
that brought blm freedom because he had the 
Pip. 

Zbrowsky should not worry. We hereby pro- 
nounce him a duly credent laled citizen of the 
world. Take that away from him If you dare, 
Judge Irwin! 



The Tactics of Moses 



Ameringer on Division 

(By Oscar Ameringer) 

Gentlemen, you've got to show us; we're 
from Missouri, from our red hair down to the 
crooked heels. If you've got anything worth 
having, then trot It out, we want it What we 
want is results— results right here in this 
man's town, sot In Hong Kong or Kalamaaoo, 
or in any other of those out of the way places 
where patent medicine cures and gold mines 
pay dividends. 

You that have such a cock-sure confidence 
in craft organisations, and who strain every 
nerve to break down industrial unions, show 
us whst you have accomplished In this village 
—show us the closed shops, the raised wages, 
the childless factory; show us the victories 
you have wrested from the masters. 

Now don't shout all at once about the brick- 
layers or Typographical Union— we know that 
some high-skilled crafts have practically » 
monopoly on their trade. Strike-breakers who 
can manipulate linotype machines are about 
as scarce as thugs who lay bricks; but show 
us one big plant where improved conditions 
have been obtained for all kinds of labor 
through your brand of organization. 

Gentlemen, this silence Is oppressive; you're 
making a noise like a hunk of lead striking a 
sandplle. You have failed; own up and repent. 

You have a number of organizations that are 
useful only as collecting agencies for the sup- 
port of ornamental national offtcera. A labor 
organization that la powerless to better the 
conditions of the members fulfills the same 
mission as a painted watermelon in the dining 
room— It looks all right, but it don't still hun- 
ger. 

The masters are a mighty shrewd hard- 
headed set.. You never will wrest concession 
from them by paper organization; neither are 
victories won by leaning up against the bar 
hiccoughing at the barkeepers. 

You can't scare 'em any longer with your 
little craft unionism; they've learned a few 
tricks in organizing themselves, and they didn't 
start an Antl-Steamflttera' Society, or a Mutual 
Protective 8ociety against the encroachmenta 
of nutmakers. Not on your life; they are too 
wise to spend money on such tomfoolery. 

Tbey have organized into powerful Manufac- 
turers' Associations, and oppose hopelessly di- 
vided labor with compact Industrial organiza- 
tion. 

You still may be able to lick some little 
one-horse concern into line, or prepare It as 
a feast for the trust, but you can't touch the 
trust itself— that's too hard a bite for your 
old teeth. 

Get wise, or vamoose and make room for 
something worth having. 



(By B. E. Nllsson, Portland, Ore.) 

My curiosity was aroused when I saw the an- 
nouncement that the Rev. Richardson was go- 
ing to discuss "the story of an ancient labor 
movement." so I brushed up my best rags and 
hiked off to church. 

The first part of the "sermon" was devoted 
to a rather halting comparison between the 
Egyptian bondage and the Industrial slavery of 
today. Pharao was properly censured for not 
knowing God; my Impression was that Pharao's 
treatment of the Israelite might have been for- 
given, if he bad only known God. The speak- 
er's comment on present day employers were of 
the same order; child slavery Is bad, of course, 
but Irreligion Is worse. The Irrellgton of mod- 
ern labor leaders was deeply deplored, and we 
were solemnly assured that we can never es- 
cape from our Industrial bondage until we get 
one or more god-fearing labor leaders Just like 
Moses. Then he proceeded to discuss the es- 
cape from Egypt In a rather loose manner; so 
loose that 1 had to look up the record of thla 
Moses in the Bible. 

I find that Moses' first act as a (god-fearing) 
labor leader was to bat an Egyptian overseer 
over the bead and bury him in the sand; then 
he had to vamoose, and he did not come back 
for forty years. When no did come back, he 
sure stirred things up. 

He engaged in a conjuring contest with the 



Egyptian magicians, during which he poisoned 
all the waters of Egypt, killing all the fish; he 
Imported frogs, lice, flies, and locusts (presuma- 
bly from Heaven) to torment the Egyptians, 
and to destroy grain and fruit and trees; he 
raised a disturbance in the weather, so that a 
hail storm came and killed men and beasts, and 
destroyed property, ills last stunt in this con- 
juring contest was to kill all the /Irst-born of 
Egypt. 

. He pretended that he only wanted to take the 
Israelites out in the desert to hold a revival 
meeting, and he instructed the Israelites to 
"borrow" as much Jewelry and live stock as 
they could from the Egyptians. ( 

When Pharno saw that the Israelites had no 
intention of coming back — nor of returning the 
borrowed property— he sent his army after 
them to bring back something. Moses did not 
believe in arbitration, or compromise, or peace- 
able methods; he simply drowned the Egyptian 
army without even asking what they were after. 

As a god-fearing labor leader, Moses sure was 
a peach. 

I am not sprouting wings, and I would not 
poso as an apostle of peace, yet I am very glad 
to be able to assure the Rev. Richardson that 
there Is not a single good imitation of Moses 
In the modern labor movement. Moreover, if I 
ever find any god-fearing man advocating the 
wildly violent Mosaic labor tactics around the 



I. W. W. hall, I shall consider myself Justified 
in calling up the nearest bughouse to inform 
them that Moses has escaped, and that they had 
better come after him — quick. 

And the Rev. Richardson will please notice 
that it Is not physically Impossible to give a 
pretty fair imitation of the miracles performed 
by Moses. I don't know much about frogs, but 
if you will accept mice and rats as a substitute, 
we can provide you with all you want of them, 
by simply stopping the manufacture of traps. 
A laundry strike would soon provide the lice — 
for the master class at least. A strike of street 
cleaners and garbage men would sure create a 
pestilence of flies. We don't need the locusts 
at all; if the harvest hands simply fold their 
arms the grain will be most effectively de- 
stroyed. The last miracle— the killing of the 
first-born— belongs strictly to the time of 
Moses; It is entirely too revolting to be con- 
sidered by the modem working class. 

Are tht«e Jthe tactics which the Rev. Rich- 
ardson would advise the workers to use? Or, 
If not, why does he advise us to look for a god 
fearing leader like Moses? 

By the way. De Leon, Hunter & Co. have 
missed their one best bet by falling to include 
the Egyptian pestrence In their definition of 
sabotage. 

I think Richard ion considers himself as 

Christian Socialist. 



The Dishwasher B * jm, Seymour 



"The most formidable enemy of the public 
welfare is net riot or sedition, but despotism: 
It changes the character of a nation, and always 
for the worse; K produces nothing but vleos."— 
Helvetia*. 



Alone in the kitchen, in grease-laden steam, 

I pause for a moment, a moment to dream, 

For even a dishwasher thinks of a day 

Wherein will be leisure for rest and for play; 

And now that I pause o'er tiro transom there floats 

A stream of the Traumerei's soul-stirring notes, 

Kngulft iu a blending of sorrow and glee 

I wonder that music can reach even me. 

For now I am thinking, my brain has been stirred, 
The voice of a master the lowly has heard, 
The heart-breaking sob of the sad violin 
Arouses the thoughts of the Hweet 4 * might have been;" 
Had men been born equal the use of the brain 
Would shield them from poverty, free them from pain, 
Nor would I have sunk in the black social mire 
Because of poor judgment in choosing a sire. 

But now I am only a slave of the mill 
That plies and remodels me just as it will, 
That makes me a dullard in brain-burning heat 
That looks at rich viands, not daring to eat ; 
That lives with its red, blistered hands ever stuek 
Down deep in the foul indescribable muck 
Where dishes are plunged, seventeen at a time, 
And washt 1— in a tubf ul of sickening slime ! 

But on with the clatter, no more must I shirk, 

The world is to me but a nightmare of work ; 

For roe not the music and laughter and song, 

No toiler is welcomed amid the gay throng ; 

For me not the smiles of the ladies who dine, 

No warm, clinging kisses begotten of wine ; 

For me but the venting of low, sweated groans 

That twelve hours a night have installed in my bones. 



Tin? music has ceased, but the havoc it wrought 
Willi iu the poor brain it awakened to thought 
Shall cease not at all, but continue to spread 
till all of my fellows arc thinking or dead. 
The havoc it wrought? 'Twill be havoc to those 
Whose joys would be nil were it not for my woes. 
Keep on with your gorging, your laughter and jest, 
But never forget that the last laugh is best. 

You leeches who live on the fat of the land, 
You overfed parasites, look at my hand; 
You laugh at it now, it is blistered and coarse, 
But such arc the hands quite familiar with force; 
And such arc the hands that have furnished your drink, 
The hands of the slaves who arc learning to think, 
And hands that have fed you can crush you as well 
And cast your damned carcasses clear into hell I 

Go on with the arrogance born of your gold, 

As now are your hearts will your bodies be cold ; 

Go on with your airs, you creators of hates, 

Kat well, while the dishwasher spits on the plates; 

But while at your feast let the orchestra play 

The life-giving strains of the dear Marseillaise 

That red revolution be placed on the throne 

Till those who produce have come into their own. 

But scorn me tonight, on the morn you shall learn 
That those whom you loathe can. despise you in turn, 
Tjic dishwasher vows that his fellows shall know 
That only their ignorance keeps them below. 
Your music was potent, your music hath charms, 
It hardened the muscles that strengthen my arms, 
It painted a vision of freedom, of life- 
Tomorrow I strive for an ending of strife. 



Liars Wanted 

Wanted — Immediately — Conscienceless and 
convincing; liars to write advertisements and 
draw pictures for the army and navy. These 
advertitements and pictures must be shrewdly 
calculated to rench the susceptibilities of ro- 
mantic youth. Life In the army and navy must 
be pictured as one continuous round of pleasure, 
chiefly beneath the sunny skies and *«-'*' thr 
luxuriant verdure of some tar-off tropica* cM> m 
wuere the happy eallsted man. unburdened d> 
sordid mentalities, may loll on the tapering 
sward, while voluptuous dusky maidens bring 
him cooling drinks and disport for his delight. 
This Is but a hint. See posters in any post- 
office. Tbere Is no limit to the lies we are 
willing to toll in order to get hold of Impres- 
sionable youngsters. Address Army and Navy, 
Washington, D. C-— Life. 



THE SECOND CHAPTER OF 

8T. JOHN THE HUMAN 

(By E. W. Vpnderlieth.) 

And* it came to pass that John called his son 
and said: "Behold. I am growing old and fee- 
ble, therefore hearken unto me, for of all. people 
' am called the greatest; 

If any ask thee to join the militia, do so; tor 
there is no danger for thee, for the people have 
no arms, and thou must set a good example. 

But It thou be asked to go Into the army, re- 
fuse; for there are many who will gladly go 
and kill their brothers for 15 pieces of silver, 
whereas the first betrayer receiveth 30; 

If thou wouldst have much money, if thine 
enemy hire many slaves at 2 dlnero, go thou 
and hire females at half the price and thou 
shalt be blessed and thine enemy at thy mercy, 
and thou shnlt add his shekels unto thy own. ' 

And he culled the scribes and the Pharisees 
and the rulers of the people; Theodoras Mouth- 
icus. Taft and Wilson, also Job and Robert the 
mighty hunter (of direct action), his preachers 
and bishops and Daniel from the flea's den ; 

And he said: "Tell these people, the demo- 
crat unto his own and all the others likewise, 
republicans, socialists, mugwumps and prohibi- 
tionists, Catholic and Protestant, Jew and den- 
tile. Turk and Greek, ench to his own people, 
'This is my own son who shall rule after me; 

And he who does his will shall be blessed for- 
ever, live in .mansions in the sky; 

He shall be declared a charter member of the 
Y. M. C. A. In Portland, Oregon, with a golden 
key for the boys' swimming room; 

But he who refuses shall dwell in Pasco for- 
ever, and the doors of the N. P. ice house shut 
against him." 

Written on the Isle of Pasco. A. D. 1913. 



"The times of that superstition which at- 
tributed revolutions to the Ill-will of a few 
agitator* have long passed away. Everyone 
knows nowadays that wherever there is a revo- 
lutionary convulsion, there must he- some social 
want In the background, which la prevented, by 
outworn institutions, from satisfying itself. The 
want may not yet be felt as strongly, as gen- 
erally, as might insure Immediate success; but 
every attempt at forcible repression will only 
bring it forth stronger and stronger, until it 
bursts its fetters."— Marx. 



M To injure intentionally when our safety and 
existence are Involved, or the continuance of 
our well being* Is conoeded to be moral."— 
Nietzsche. 



